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tung Pecmic* s Talks. 
LXXXVITI. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: - 
Unless there is a change cotton 
raising in this section has reached 
its limit. Strawberries in the spring 
and tobacco later in the summer will 
utilize all the available labor so that 
no more can be spared on the cotton 
crop. A machine to pick it in the 
fall seems to be the only means to 
increase it, and so far all efforts in 
that direction have failed. 
RUST IN COTTON. 


A great deal of cotton has the 
black rust this year. Where no 
kainit was used the crop will only 
be about one-half. On our farm we 
always use kainit. It seems to be the 
only sure remedy. On black lands 
a snufi-colored ,, sandy soils, where 

‘corn frenches, kuinit should be used 
at the rate of 200 to 500 pounds an 
acre. We were told that kainit used 
on land early in the spring would 
prevent the blue louse from injuring 
the young cotton and corn. This is 
one pest that we have not been able 
to overcome. Some years they begin 
on the young plants of corn and cot- 
ton early and suck the sap of the 
roots, so that the plant will not grow 
in spite of manure and good cultiva- 
tion. They leave as soon as warm 
weather sets in, say about the middle 
of June in this section. 









MAKE YOUR HENS PAY. 


Feed the hens good and prepare 
them for winter. Do not feed too 
much corn. If you can get them to 
moult soon there will be but little 
trouble about eggs. The price of 
eggs has been good all the year, and 
it is reasonable to expect good prices 
until next summer. Watch out for 
that lazy condition which some hens 
will get into just as soon as_ the 
weather gets a little cool. They will 
gather under the barn or some other 
building and stay there all day ex- 
cepting when you open the barn door 
or call them to their feed. You can 
prevent this by giving them no feed 
at all excepting a little at night. 
Hens are generally excessively fat 
that do this. Heavy feeds of corn 
will bring about this condition, corn 
being more harmful in this way than 
any other feed. 


HOW TO GET THE LAWS YOU WANT. 








How will the people get such laws 
as they want? Here is our plan: 
When the candidates are nominated 










for both branches of the Legislature, | 
ask them if they favor certain meas- | 
ures. If they are good honest men, | 
they will not be afraid or ashamed 
to give their views on the stump. We 
regard them as nothing but servants | 
with sense enough to do what is best. 
A great many farmers do not want 
the stock law and some do want it. 
Do not wait until after the election 
to know what your law-maker candi- | 
dates think about it, but learn be- 
forehand so you can vote according- 
ly “Whatsoever ye shall ask it will 
be given you.” 
HARRY FARMER. 
Columbus Co., N. C. 





North Carolina Crop Report for Sep- 
tember. 


What is the present condition of 
cotton? 79. What 


condition of corn? 84. What is the 
present condition of tobacco? 85. 
What is the present codition of 
peas? 82. What is the present con- 


dition of swet potatoes? 81. What 
is the present condition of late Irish 
potatoes ¢ What is the present 
condition of peanuts? 85. What is 
the present condition of sorghum ? 


a4 
iv. 


83. What is the condition of late | 
What is the present | 


tabbage? 72. 
condition of apples? 61. What 
60. What is the present condition of 
grapes? 87. 

The foregoing is the North Caro- 
lina crop report for September as | 
given out by Commissioner of Agri- | 
culture Patterson September 20th, 
the report being based on the re- | 
ports from crop correspondents in 
all parts of the State with an aver- | 
age date of about Sept. 15th. A full | 
average crop would be represented by | 
100, half crop by 50, ete. 





Yesterday Charles F. Cates of Al- 
amance County sold a ear load of 
pickles and kraut, of his own make, 
to a firm Cates is a | 
young farmer. He received between | 
$300 and $400 for his pickles.—Dur- | 
ham Cor. Post. 


in this city. 





See that your cotton is picked 
clean. It may be cheaper to pay | 
a good picker 50 cents a hundred | 
than to pay 30 cents a hundred to a | 
picker who leaves a tuft hanging in 
ten per cent of his bolls. 





Mr. Allen K. Smith, president of | 
the Bank of Smithfield, says that | 
Johnston County has a magnificent 
crop of tobacco, and that he has | 
never seen a better one in the county. | 


is the present | 


is | 
the present condition of peaches? | 


‘| ing properties have 


| . 
| berries. 


| planting. 


Strawberry Culture---Fall Planting. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


A thing that is worth doing is 


| worth doing well, says the old ad- 


age. Of all things this applies to 
the fall setting of strawberry plants. 


| One who plants in the fall almost 
| always does so with a view 
| ting a crop of berries 


to get- 
the next 
To insure this happy result 
For 
while the strawberry plant likes cool 


spring. 
the conditions must be right. 


an acre. This is as much as it is 
usually-safe to apply in the drill. Mix 
the cotton-seed meal with the soil 
by running a small harrow (or lack- 
ing that, a plow) down the drill. 
Then list on this with a furrow from 
each side. Knock this list down pret- 
ty low with hoes or a drag, and you 
are ready to plant. 

An endless number of implements 


| are used by different people to open 


weather and even cold weather short | 


of the coldest, it cannot grow when 


the ground is actually frozen. There- 
fore we must aid it to make all pos- 
growth before 


sets in, and to extend its root growth 


sible heavy freezing 


(the foliage is apt to be killed down 


by frosts) in the mild intervals be- | 


{ tween cold spells of winter. 


The three prerequisites to this end 
good plants, good planting and 
The  well-grown, well- 
rooted plant has already much of the 
necessary to enable it to sus- 
tain a good crop of fruit. Besides 
it has the vitality which will enable 
it to grow much faster in proportion 
to its size than a small, weak plant. 


are: 


good — soil. 


$1Ze 


| Properly set, the plant grows @aster 


than if it had-not been transplanted 
at all. 

I will begin with the soil. 
better to have 


It is, of 
a rich soil to 
begin with, one in which the fertiliz- 
thor- 


course, 


become 


| oughly incorporated with the soil, a 


part of the soil itself. Plants are 
easier to live and quicker to grow 


, off on such land than when 4 great 


deal manure of any kind is applied 


| just before planting. 


Not all, probably not the majority 
of growers, are fortunate enough to 
have such land available for straw- 
Therefore, I will give the 


| best plan to follow where poor or or- 
| dinary land has 
| purpose. 


to be used for this 
Cotton-seed meal is by long 
odds the best and safest manure for 
young plants, especially in fall, when 
heat and drought sometimes follows 
Being of vegetable origin 
it does not fire or burn, even when 
coming in contact with the roots, like 
mineral or animal fertilizers. Then 
it is quick enough and yet not so 
soluble as to be quickly lost unless 


/ at once appropriated. 
| 


I break the land well in Septem- 


| ber, and harrow well with disk har- 


row, if cloddy or turfy. In October 
or November I prepare it for plant- 
ing, by running off rows three feet 
apart. In these are sown cotton-seed 
meal at the rate of 500 to 700 pounds 





spades, trow- 
els, A thoroughly 
effective implement may be economi- 
cally made of a piece of inch plank 
four feet long and four inches broad. 
Most of the board should be trimmed 
down to lightch it and form a han- 
dle. Six inches or more 
must be left spade-shape and sharp- 
ened at the tip. If the land is stony 
or rough several inches of this end 
should be shod with iron, especially 
if much planting is to be done. A 
planter made of oak or any hard- 
wood plank or sapling will usually 
last to set several acres without 
ironing. 

Armed with this implement a man 
ean walk upright and open the hole 
fast and well. In these broad holes 
the plants should be set, spreading 
the roots out as much fan- -shape as 
practicable, and the dirt pressed 
firmly around the roots, care being 
taken that the hole is well filled with 
from the bottom up. 

To grow off at once, the plants 
must not be set too deep, while if 
set too shallow they will be apt to 
The right depth is that which 
all the roots after 
the dirt is packed down around them. 

If stable manure is to be used a 
good way is to apply it evenly around 


the hole to set plants: 


hoes, poles, ete. 


of one end 


die. 
eovers and hides 


and between the plants as a_ top 
dressing in November or later. Lit- 
tle if any of its propertics are lost 
by exposure in cold weather. In- 


stead they are washed into the soil 
within reach of the plant roots, 
which appropriates them at once. 
Thus used they also answer a good 
purpose as a mulch to lessen the 
heaving and lifting effects of heavy 
freezes. 

Above I have given the directions 
for field planting on a more or less 
large seale. In a garden bed when 
intensive culture can be given to ob- 
tain big results, the plants can be 
set much closer, say fifteen inches 
apart in the rows, the rows fifteen 
inches apart, with a two-foot walk- 
way between each three rows. In 
this mode of planting the cotton- 
seed meal should be applied broad- 
east and well chopped in. Manure 
can be applied as a top dressing as in 
field culture. 

O. W. BLACKNALL. 

Vance Co., N. C. 
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The Influence of Wheat Growing on 
Soil Fertility. 

Sta- 
tion is conducting a series of experi- 
the of demon- 
strating the influence of. continuous 
wheat growing on the fertility of the 
soil. 


The Minnesota Experiment 


ments for purpose 


These experiments have now 


been carried on for eight years, and | 


the conclusions reached are summa- | 


rised in the following statement. 
may be pointed out that whilst these 
conclusions are predicated on the 
use of clover as the recuperative 
crop, yet that like results would 
doubtless be obtained from the use of 
cow peas, soy beans and _ vetches, 
grown in the rotation in the place of 
clover. 
CONCLUSIONS 

1. When wheat was grown contin- 
uously upon the same soil for eight 
of 1,700 
pounds per acre of nitrogen, about 
300 pounds being utilized as plant 
food and 1,400 pounds lost by the de- 
eay of the animal and vegetable mat- 
ter of the soil and the liberation of 
the nitrogen as gaseous and soluble 
compounds. During the eight years 
of wheat cultivation 
there was a loss of over 21 per cent 
of the total nitrogen of the soil, 
equivalent to an annuaPloss of 175 
pounds per acre in addition to that 
used as plant food. 

2. When wheat was grown in rota- 
tion with clover and oats, five crops 
of wheat being removed in eight 
years, later yields per acre were se- 
cured and the total loss of nitrogen 
from the soil was reduced to 800 
pounds or about 450 pounds in ex- 
cess of that utilized as plant food. 
When corn was grown with clover 
and oats in a rotation and farm ma- 
nure was used, the total loss of nitro- 
gen from the soil, for eight years, 
was less than 100 pounds in excess 
of that removed as plant food. 

3. When the oats and barley were 
grown continuously the losses of ni- 
trogen from the soil were nearly as 
large as when wheat was grown con- 
tinuously. 


years, there was a_ loss 


continuous 


4. When corn was grown continu- 
ously the loss of nitrogen from the 
soil was less than half as large as 
when wheat was grown continuous- 
ly. When corn is introduced into a 

‘rotation of crops, the losses of ni- 
trogen are less than if wheat were 
grown. 

5. When wheat was’ grown contin- 
uously there was an annual loss of 
over 2,000 pounds per acre of humus 
due to the fermentation and decay 

‘of the animal and vegetable matter 
of the soil. When wheat was grown 
in a rotation with clover and oats, no 
material loss of humus from the soil 
occurred. 

6. The loss of humus changed the 
physical properties of the soil, caus- 
ing it to be less retentive of mois- 
ture, lighter in color, and heavier in 
weight per cubic foot. During times 
of drought, the soil from the contin- 
uous wheat cultivated plot contain- 
ed less water than the soil from the 
plot which produced wheat in rota- 
tion with clover. Humus conserves 

the moisture of the soil, while the 





je 





rotation of crops, the use of farm | 
manures, and the growing of clover, 
conserves the humus of the soil. 

7. When bare summer fallowing is 
practiced, a heavier loss of nitrogen 
oceurs than when wheat is 
continuously. Summer fallowing fav- 
ors the decay of the humus and the 
loss of nitrogen. While larger crops 
of wheat are produced after a year 
of fallow, this increase is followed by 
a heavy loss of the total nitrogen 
of the soil. Summer fallowing rap- | 
idly exhausts the soil of its nitrogen. 

8. When the nitrogen and humus 
of the soil were conserved by the ro- 
tation of crops and the production 
of clover, an increase of 20 bushels 
per acre of corn, and 5.6 bushels of 
wheat were secured. 


grown 


9. Wheat is not an exhaustive crop 
when it is grown in a rotation, but 
when it is grown continuously the 
fertility of the soil is impaired. It | 
is not the crop itself that reduces the 
fertility, but it is the lack of sys- 
tematic methods of farming which | 
cause the decline of fertility. Old | 
weat soils readily recuperate when 
some humus forming materials are 
returned to the soil. By the rota- | 
tion of crops, the use of farm ma- 
nures and the cultivation of clover 
the heavy losses of nitrogen and hu- 
mus from the soil can be checked, 
and larger yields and a better qual- 
ity of wheat secured. 








Agricultural Education. 


“Do graduates of agricultural col- | 
leges easily secure positions? If so | 
what are some of them, and what 
salary do they pay?” 

- So asks a correspondent of the Chi- 
eago Rural Voice and Editor Burke 
answers as follows: 

“Our aprrespondent’s question may 
be answered broadly by the statement 
that it is doubtful if graduates from 
any professional or technological 
school to-day are in such immediate 
demand at good wages as are grad- 
uates from the agricultural colleges 
of the country. To be more specific, 
we may say that the Wisconsin Col- 
lege never yet has been able to sup- 
ply the demand for graduates, espe- 
cially those from its short course, 
and we are advised the pay reaches 
all the way from $40 to $60 a month 
and board, at the start. Iowa sent 
thirty-three of its agricultural boys 
to fine positions at the close of the 
last school year; Ohio Agricultural 
College makes the fine record of hav- | 
ing now engaged in practical agri- 
culture 80 per cent of its graduates. | 
To be still more specific, we know 
of one graduate of Cornell who step- 
ped from school into a thousand-a- | 
year job, and who was raised to $1,- | 
400 salary the second year; another 
agricultural student, we are advised, 
is in charge of China’s agricultural 
educational work at a high salary, 
and - still purpose. The 
young man who graduates from an 
agricultural college, determined to | 
and capable of putting to practical 
account the knowledge he has ac- 


another 


quired, is as certain of a good posi- | 


tion as anything on this earth could 
be.” 


| substituted to 








Some General Observations on Farm 
Improvement. 

Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

of lands cannot be too 
eareful of the soil. The silica and 
other properties are easily carried 
off by heavy rains and floods, never 
to return without great trouble and 
expense. Deep plowing is only one 
way to prevent their escape. Side- 
hill ditching, terracing, and horizon- 
tal “plowing, with subsoiling, will 
prevent floods from washing off the 
soil, and will retain the fertilizers 


Owners 


| applied or gathered from the rains. 


Lands properly cared for will pro- 
duce some crop to shade and enrich 
themselves if not taken off; when 
removed, something else should be 
prevent barrenness. 
Good farmers will always have some 
remunerative crop on every acre of 


| their lands, not only for what they 


bring in, but for their preservation, 


| a part of which should be plowed 
; under as the cheapest mode of fer- 


tilizing. 
Stock and poultry raising is made 
most profitable by allowing the ani- 


| mals and fowls to gather their own 


food when the lands are dry; be- 
sides, they distribute their excre- 
ment without cost. To improve the 
fertility of the lands is a two-edged 
sword in acquiring wealth; while a 
part goes into the purse, the remain- 
der. is retained in the soil for future 
use. 

Good roads on the farm are as im- 
portant as elsewhere. But water 
carriage is generally cheaper than 
hauling, especially so when most con- 
venient, and as many productive 
fields lie near streams or canals 
made for draining, both of which 
may be utilized and more economical 
than transporting long distances 
over steep hills and bad roads. Mil- 
lions of acres of unimproved swamp 
or bottom lands in almost every 
State might and should be made to 
produce something more profitable 
than malaria and musgqitoes, and one 
or two men with poles, oars, sails or 
engines can market produce and lum- 
ber at small cost. 

Soiling stock on rainy days is bet- 
ter than tramping lands or using dry 
or concentrated food because more 


| economical. 


JNO. F. FOARD, M. D. 
Tredell Co., N. C. 





Good Money in the Watauga Hay Crop. 


Mr. W. W. D. Edmiston, of New 
River, has a piece of meadow con- 
taining only a little more than six 
which there are twelve 
stacks of hay that, to put them at a 
very low estimate, will weigh 2,500 
pounds each, or a total of 30,000 
pounds on the plot. This hay can be 
easily cashed in the meadow at $10 
per ton, or $150 for the lot. It pos- 
sibly cost as much as 75 cents per 
stack to get it up and the remaining 
$141 are clear profits, or $23 1-3 per 
acre. If this isn’t making money 
easily, what is?—Boone Democrat. 


acres on 





Dost thou love life? Then do not 


| squander time, for that is the stuff 
| life is made of.—Franklin. 





EFFECTS OF FARM MACHINERY ON 
AGRICULTURE AND CIVIL- 
IZATION. 





The Essay Which Won the Two-Horse 
Mowing Machine in the A. and M. 
College Prize Competion. 

BY WALTER 


W. FINLEY, NORTH 


BORO, N. C. 


WILKES- 


(Concluded from last week.) 

After the low state of agriculture 
during the Middle Ages, we come to 
the age when inventors began turn- 
ing their attention to machines to 
lighten the labor of harvesting; to a 
time when competition was becom- 
ing more fierce, labor more costly, 
and any saving of time a gain to Civ- 
ilization. 

EARLY HARVESTING MACHINES 


In 1786 a machine was constructed 
by William Pitt, of Pendeford, Eng- 
land, which was a header. <A eylin- 
der, fitted of comb-like 
teeth, was placed horizontally on the 
front part of the frame, and made to 
revolve by power transmitted to it 
from the wheels. As the cylinder re- 
volved, the inclined teeth caught the 
heads of and carried them 
over into the box of the machine. 
The animal was, of course, attached 
behind, a characteristic method of 
hitching in all these early forms, 
since it was essential that the grain 
should not be trodden upon, and no 
one had as yet thought of the side 
cut. 

In 1808 Mr. Salmon, of Woburn, 
brought ou a machine with several 
new features, the mos, finportant of 
which was the eutter used. This con- 
sisted of a row of vibrating knives 
acting over stationary blades, and 
was the first vibrating cutter. It 
was also the first to combine the re- 
ciprocating and advancing motion, 
and was the first hint at the third 
class of cutters, or those with a re- 
Numbers of new 
machines were brought out every 
year, but none were perfect enough 
to be of very great value to farmers. 
Up to 1831 there had two 
French, one German, thirty-three 
English and twenty-two 
inventions recorded. 

America was the birthplace of the 
successful reaper. In respect 
have inventors exhibited 
their genius to a greater degree than 
in the development of farm machin- 
ery. They have the 
farm laborer from a galling task and 


with rows 


grain 


ciprocating knife. 


been 


American 


no 
American 


emancipated 


made possible a wonderful progress 
in agriculture. The number of in- 
ventors is very great, but as to which 
should have more eredit for further- 
ing the development of machines, it 
is difficult to decide. Each profited 
by the new inventions of the other 
and as the result of their combined 
efforts in improvement we have the 
but per- 
feetly adjusted reaper and_ binder, 
cutting a five to eight foot swath in 
the heaviest grains, and leaving the 
bundles neatly tied and bunched eon- 
veniently or shocking. And in the 


wonderfully complicated, 


immense wheat fields of the West 
we have the combined header and 
thresher which cuts the grain, 


threshes and sacks it ready to be 
hauled to the barn. These machines 
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are the very acme of perfection, 
fautless in construction, perfect in 
mechanism, with roller and ball bear- 
ings, simple direct thrust pitman, 
folding bundle carrier, elevators 
handling any length of grain, perfect 
knotter and with light draft and ex- 
tremely easy to operate, what more 
can be desired to make the life of the 
farmer one of ideal work, pleasure 
and contentment ? 

GETTING THE FULL VALUE OF THE 

CORN CROP. 


The law which determines the sur- 
vival of the fittest has selected corn 
as king of American cereals, in all 
that appertains to meritorious qual- 
ities as a food product. Formerly 
the forage part of the corn plant was 
left in the fields and wasted. This 
was largely due to the great difficul- 
ty of harvesting and stowing the 
bulky stalks. Now, however, we have 
the successful corn binder, and corn 
shocker, with that wonderfully suc- 
eessful labor-saving ~machine, the 
husker and shredder. 

The old back-breaking method of 
harvesting Indian corn is no longer 
necessary, and the farmer who raises 
corn and who does not provide him- 
self with machines for taking care 
of all his corn fodder is certainly 
not alive to his best interests. All 
of the corn plant is of value as fod- 


der and the butts of the stalks, which | 


are best saved by using a corn bind- 
er for cutting, form no mean part 
of the value of the corn crop. Where 
the.“ideal agriculture,” combining 
live stock raising with general farm- 
ing, is practiced, a good corn har- 
vester pays for itself in a very short 
time by saving corn fodder that 
would otherwise be wasted. Farmers 
need not repine when the crop of 
corn is a partial failure; the 
mense saving effected by the applica- 
tion of modern science and the use 
of modern machinery 
more than makes up for an occasion- 
al deficiency. By the use of the corn 
binder and the shredder the farmer 


harvesting 


im- | 





ean provide for wintering a larger | 


number of animals than was possible 
before the invention of these useful 
machines, and he does not kave to 
sacrifice his stock in the fall, as was 
often the case in former days. 
HAYING MACHINERY 


Forests harvests 
flowers vanish, but grass is immor- 


tal. 


deeay, perish, 


Sown by the winds, by wander- 


rays of the noonday sun. In the | has more than paid for itself, with 


evening the farmer brings out his 
eight, ten, or twelve-foot hay rake 
and great billows of sweet smelling 
hay soon cover the meadows. Then 
with a hay baling machine he soon 
has his entire crop neatly stowed in 
his barn, and his sleek cattle sigh 
contentment, knowing the 
storms of winter have no hardships, 
store for 


with 


as hunger and cold, in 
them. 
FARM MACHINERY IN NORTH 
CAROLINA. 


Now, I have tried to show to you 
some of the steps by which our farm- 
ing machines have been evolved, also 
how machinery has aided the prog- 
ress of civilization and raised the 
farmer from an uncouth day laborer 
to a man of the highest polish, and 
made his avocation worthy of the 
highest attainments and_ respect 
among all the arts and sciences. 

I would say just a word further to 
my brother farmers of North Caro- 
lina. We have been particularly 
blessed with a climate suited to the 
needs of more crops than can be 
grown in any other one State, we 
have a variety of the richest soils 
known to man, we have an open mar- 
ket for all the products we can pos- 
sibly raise, above those needed for 
home consumption, and the manu- 
facturers are knocking at our doors 


with their great labor-saving ma- 
chines. Now, are we to stand back 


and ery, “down with these new and 


costly complicated machines, they 


are humbugs, the old ways are bet- | 


ter?” I say, Never! Rather let us 
receive them with open arms, apply 
the machine to our various crops, 
leave the stupid and unreliable negro 
laborer to recruit the chain gangs 
and build our publie highways, while 
we keep pace with twentieth century 
progress, which ere fifty years have 
rolled by will make our beloved State 
foremost in agricultural production 
and wealth. 

We absolutely cannot afford to 
continue working our farms by the 
old slow Labor is too 
scarce and time too precious to con- 


methods. 
tinue planting corn and cotton by 
hand, reaping our wheat with. the 


hand cradle and mowing our hay 


| with the scythe. 


ing birds, propagated by the subtle | 


horticulture of the elements, grass 
softens the rude the 
world and preserves the life of the 


outlines of 


cattle on ten thousand hills. 

Every day in the year on the old 
continents or in the new, grass is be- 
ing harvested for feeding live stock. 
How many men would be required to 
save the hay crop, even in our coun- 
try, with only the scythe, the hand 
rake and pitch fork? Certainly far 
more than could be hired for the 
work. 

What do we see when passing a 
large hay field? Yonder is the giant 
of the meadow, a perfectly balanced 
machine cutting a five to seven-foot 
swath and leaving the ‘grass smooth 
and evenly exposed to'\the curing 

\ 


) 
{ 


We cannot afford to longer use the 
one horse plow and merely scratch 
the first few inches of soil, where if 
the seed do germinate, the plants will 
wither during a dry season, and the 
soil fertility will be washed away. 


| 
| 
i 





We must use the larger plows and | 
also the cutting and pulverizing har- | 


rows, that the stores of plant food 
deep in the soil, and locked in the 
clods, may be available for the ten- 
der roots of plants. 

Let no one object to machinery on 
the ground that it costs too much to 
equip a farm with the different ma- 
chines. The machines do cost, but 
they are of a right costly, they are 
made for work and durability, only 
the best material and workmanship 
is used by the reliable manufactur- 
ing firms. So if we buy a good ma- 
chine we can depend on its lasting 
for several years, or at least until it 


no greater expense for repairs than 
you would reasonably expect. 
May the glad day soon come when 


every farm in North Carolina is 


| frames 


equipped with machines to lighten | 


the labor of man and beast, inereas- 
ing the yield at less expense for hu- 
man labor, and thus make our grand 
Old North State a veritable Eden on 
earth. 


POULTRY AND BEE 











HOW TO MAKE BEES PAY. 

V.—-Drones and Fertile Workers. 
Editor of the Progressive Farmer: 

The drone is considered by many 
people as no good whatever. It is 
fellow 
honey, and consumes a portion of 
that brought in by the other bees; 
but this is not his fault, for Nature 
did 


long enough to reach the sweets hid- 


true the poor gathers no 


not endow him with a tongue 
den away in ever the shortest tubed 
flowers. Nevertheless, he serves just 
as important a part as any bee in a 
colony of 60,000. Without him it 
would not be long before a box would 
become extinct. In short, he is the 
only male bee in the box, and the im- 
portant purpose he serves is that of 
inoculating the queens; without this 
fertilization by the drone the queen 
would be worthless. An unfertilized 
queen will lay eggs, it is true, but 
they will hatch out only drones, and 
as drones cannot work or gather 
honey, as just stated, you ean see it 
would be but before 


It of- 


ten happens that a queen that goes 


a short time 


your box would be worthless. 


out with a swarm late in the summer 
at that 
This is 


is never fertilized because 
season there are few drones. 
due to the fact that most of the poor 
fellows are killed out at the end of 
the regular swarming season in the 
spring. 


Nevertheless such a queen 


goes to laying. By lighting a frame 


of comb from a box of such a queen 
you ean readily detect her presence 
by the cappings of the cells contain- 
ing brood. They are raised much 
above the level of the comb,and are 
rounded off like a buekshot. Such a 
queen is no good, and as soon as her 
appearance is detected should be re- 
moved and a fertile one introduced. 
FERTILE WORKERS 

It often happens where a colony 
has beeome queenless and has re- 
that a 
take it upon herself 


mained so for some time 
worker bee will 
to begin laying. Her eggs also will 
hateh, but only drones, which are no 
longer than the ordinary worker bee. 
She is ealled a fertile worker, and is 
considerably more of a nuisance than 
the 


queen ean easily be found and de- 


a drone-laying queen, because 
stroyed, while the laying worker, be- 
ing 
not 


like all the rest in the box, ecan- 
be found, and sometimes there 
are more than one in the same col- 
ony. 

Now the way I get rid of these lay-« 
I take half the 
frames from the box and, after shak- 


ing workers is this: 


ing or brushing the bees from them, 


put them away. The remaining four 


or five frames I transfer to a strong 
take the same number of 
that box (containing 
sealed and unsealed brood and all the 


box, and 
from 


bees that will stick to the combs), 
and put in the now empty box. I then 
introduce a queen in this box, and 


aftcr she begins laying and the box 
fills up with bees, I give them, one 


at a time, the empty combs that were 


| stored away. 





that 
might be said along this line, but as 


There is a great deal more 


I am hard pressed for time to write 
at present, will close, hoping these 
articles have proven of interest to 
some at least. 


W. L. WOMBLE. 
Wake Co., N. C. 





Poultry for Shows. 

Editor of the Progressive Farmer: 
It is always valuable to the poultry 
raiser to take an interest in the au- 
tumn poultry exhibitions, and even 


to raise show birds for them. There 
is nothing in the whole business 


which stimulates one more in good 
We go to the exhi- 
bition to see what others have been 
doing in our line of work and find 
out how much they have distanced 
us. In this way we get valuable les- 
sens which we can take home to put 
into practice. Then the effort to se- 
2 prize at a show is always a 
that is making the 
best of his knowledge and surround- 


work than this. 


eur 
fuarantee one 
ings to raise the best. Until one gets 
interested in these prize shows it is 
almost impossible to get him to do 
his level best. It is the stimulus of 
that makes him study 
everything connected with the poul- 
try line for the purpose of improving 
his flocks. 


competition 


. I have in mind a friend who raised 
poultry for a living and made a rath- 
She 


had eggs when everybody else had 


er indifferent sort of success. 


eggs, and her birds were a mongrel 
laid moderately well. 
She took no interest in faney breed- 
ing, nor attempted to eull out her 
flocks, or to study their needs in par- 


mixture and 


ticular. Then she visited a poultry 
exhibition and saw some of the birds 


which took fitst prizes. She beeame 


interested, and when told that she 
could raise as good birds if she only 
studied the question carefully she 


immediately secured a few well-bred 
birds and proceeded to lay her plans 
to capture a prize in the future. She 
did not do this the next year, nor the 
following, but in the third she took 
second prize. But the chief part of 
her story, which is of value, is that 
she had become so interested in her 
well-bred poultry that she had grad- 
ually sold off her old stock and re- 
placed it with new. Step by step 
she had adopted modern methods of 
poultry eulture. She studied the 
needs of the birds as never before, 
and did everything possible for her 
In the second year she found 
that her revenues were actually in- 
creasing, and by the third year she 


pets. 


| saw that tine breeding of poultry was 





show 
work 
She se- 


only great 
but 

for every day 
cured 
Ways 


not 


business, 


sport for the 
very profitable 
in the vear. 
more eggs, and her birds al- 
brought more in the market. 
To-day, naturally, she pins her faith 
to well-bred poultry and intensive 
methods of raising. 


ANNIE C. WEBSTER. 
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_ STATE NEWS 


FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. | 





Items of Interest Gleaned From Our Cor- 
respondents and Exchanges. 


A movement is now 


The Federal Government will build | 
a public building in Durham, corner | 
Main and Corcoran streets. 

Col. Olds: Dr. Richard H. Lewis, 


| Seeretary of the State Board of | 
| Health, says the smallpox in the | 


on foot to | 


erect a monument to Judge David | 


Schenck, on the Guilford Battle- 


ground. 


First Baptist Church of Greensboro, 
has made application to the Foreign 


State now is much worse than usual | 
in September, and unless there is a 
vast deal of vaccination there will be 
a great deal of the disease when cold | 


| weather comes. In a Piedmont coun- 
Rev. W. C. Newton, pastor of the | 


Mission Board for an appointment | 


as missionary to China. 


A Reidsville gentleman is endeav- 
oring to get a Northern syndicate 
interested in a trolley car line from 
that place to Roxboro and also from 
Reidsville to Leaksville, Spray and 
Wentworth. 


At Ansonville a few days ago a 
number of children were playing 
“bury the dead” in a large pile of 
seed cotton. They scooped out a big 
hole and put one of the little fellows 
into it and covered him up, tightly 
packed the cotton over and around 
him. By and by they dug him up, 


“ 


smart Alex” doctor diagnosed 
and 
He was the see- 


ty a 
a case of smallpox as “lerpes” 
said it was trifling. 


ond victim. It was true smallpox 


| and has left him with a face pitted 


| lenburg County. 


| shooting birds from January 10th 


for life. 

Charlotte Observer: The farmers 
say that partridges are more plenti- 
ful this year than has been the case 
in years. In some instances the birds 
are so tame that they come up to the 
barns to feed. 
this abundance of birds to the pro- 


The farmers attribute 


tective game law enacted for Meck- 
This law is strin- 
gent in its provisions and prohibits 


to December 1st. The shooting sea- 


' gon in Mecklenburg is therefore con- 


when it came time to change game, | 
and the little fellows were horrified | 


to find their playmate dead. 


| tober first and twentieth a conven- 


Landmark: Mrs. E. V. Grundler, | 


a widow of Raleigh, has for two 
months been in mourning for her 
son Norman. Her brother wrote 
that Norman was killed in a railway 
accident in New York, but a letter 
has arrived from Norman saying he 
is at work in Massachusetts and do- 
ing well. [Norman was several 
years “devil” in The Progressive 
Farmer oftice. | 


Duplin Journal: A water famine 
is threatened in some sections of 
Eastern North Carolina. The wells 
of the country are dryer than ever 
before and the North East River 
much lower. The people are turning 
their attention to better water and 


and driven 
The 


wells are being bored 
throughout the county. 


well- | na District. 


Knoxville Chamber of Commerce in- 
| augurated 


fined to 40 days in each year. 


Asheville dispatch: Between Oc- 


tion will be held here in the interest 
of the Appalachian Park movement. | 
Leading cities of the South will be 
invited to take part; special excur- 


sion trains will be run and every- 
thing done to make the occasion a 
great success. Such a convention, it | 
is believed, would mean much to- | 
wards securing the passage of the | 
proposed Appalachian Park bill at 
os 
The 


the next’session of Congress. 


this movement and is | 


deeply interested. 


The Dem- | 
Campaign 
Committee will not take cognizance 
of the appeal of J. H. Campbell, who | 


Washington Cor. Post: 


ocratie Congressional 


| disputes the rights of J. M. Gudger, 
during this dry weather many deep | 


Jr., as the Democratic nominee for 


| Congress in the Tenth North Caroli- 


known Kenansville spring flows less | 


than for many years. 


Bagdad Cor. Lexington Dispatch: | 


‘e have free rural delivery of the 
nails here now daily. It is a great 
improvement over the old system. 


Everybody living along the route can | 


have a postoffice at his own door. 
This route could supply about 150 
families with the mail daily if they 
would go to the trouble of putting up 
boxes which they are doing. The 
postoffices of Bagdad, Hinkle and 
Hanes have been discontinued. 


Fayetteville Cor. Charlotte Ob- 
server: Mr. A. H. Slocomb, of Cum- 
berland, who was nominated by ac- 
clamation at Maxton to-day by the 
Ytepublicans of the Sixth Congress- 

nal District, is a New England 

n, who has lived in Fayetteville 

r since the close of the Civil War, 
ad is closely identified with the bus- 

.ess and industrial interests of this 

stion and State. He is one of the 

st extensive naval store operators 
*e South, and is president of the 
‘teville Chamber of Commerce. 


After having heard 
from a majority of the members of 
the committee, all of whom took the 
position that the campaign commit- 
tee was without jurisdiction, Chair- 
man Griggs this afternoon wrote 
Mr. Campbell to that effect. Such | 
redress as Mr. Campbell seeks will 
have to come from the Democratic | 
State Committee. 
Winston Sentinel: 
Boyd has signed an order appoint- 
ing Henry C. Cowles, of Statesville, 
receiver for the monies which may 
be paid in by the defendants in the 
famous Amos Owen Cherry Tree 
It will be remembered that 
Judge Boyd’s sentence provided for 


Judge Jas. E. 


cases, 


the restitution by the defendants of 
money which they fraudulently ob- 
tained. All such money they are now 
to pay to Mr. Cowles, who will hold 
it in trust for the court. The prin- 
cipal defendants in the case are 
Frank Bright, T. Bright and C. D. 
Wilkie. The case will come up at 
the October term of Federal Court 


to see to what extent the defendants 
have remitted money 
fraudulently obtained. 


which 


* tor Pritchard and Mr. 


they | 


Raleigh Post: 
the law, as construed by Attorney 


| General Gilmer, and assented to by 


Senators Simmons and Pritchard, 
chairmen of the State Committees 
of the two parties respectively, the 
books for the registration of voters 
will be opened at 9 a. m. on Thurs- 
day, October 2nd, and continue open 
on each day except Sundays until 
and including Saturday, October 
25th. Let every citizen entitled to 
vote under the law pin this notice 
in his hat and observe it when the 
Registration can 
only take place between 9 a. m. and 


books are open. 
sunset on the days the books are 
open. 

Statesville Landmark: Senator 
Pritchard and Mr. Locke Craig have 
arranged their dates for a joint can- 
vass of the State. The canvass opens 
at Kinston on the 22d and Statesville 
is on the list for October 8th. Sena- 
Craig are 
quite chummy. Personally they seem 
to be very fond of each other, and 
they have agreed to conduct a high- 
toned discussion, free from personal- 
ities. It is an open secret that Mr. 


Pritchard’s personal liking for Craig 


is the reason for his seleeting him 


from the half dozen Senatorial aspi- 
rants as his real competitor. Pritch- 
ard, it is said, thinks this canvass 
will help Craig by giving him promi- 
nence and it is further said that the 
Senator desires, in the event he fails 
of re-election to the Senate, that 
Craig shall be his successor. 





Seawell Gets $4,500 for an Eggiug. 


Carthage, N. C., Sept. 20.—In the 
ease of H. F. Seawell against the 


| Seaboard Air Line Railroad, a ver- 
| dict was rendered yesterday, Seawell 


being awarded four thousand five 
hundred dollars. 
Seawell is now a Republican can- 
While he was Pop- 
Lieutenant-Goy- 


didate for judge. 

ulist nominee for 
ernor he was pelted with stale eggs 
at the station in Shelby. 
that he should have been protected 


Ife claims 


by the railroad, but charges that in- 
stead of this the depot agent was 
among his assailants. He asked for 


$20,000. 





LATEST NORTH CAROLINA CROP 
BULLETIN. 





| Issued by the Climate and Crop Section, 


North Carolina Weather Bureau, Eariy 

Last Week. 

Muéh of the early corn crop has 
been gathered; late corn was a little 
benefited by rain; it is now general- 
ly near maturity; corn on bottom 
lands and on rich soil is very good. 
Pulling fodder continues in the west. 
Old cotton was not helped by rain, 
but though the rainfall was quite 
heavy in some counties, very few re- 
ports of damage by staining were 
cotton 


received; late planted was 


benefited as correspondents 
report blossoms seen near the top, 
indicating with deferred frost, the 
Cotton 


some 


formation of some top crop. 


is opening rapidly and picking is ad- 
yancing as fast as possible; it ap- 


pears that the bulk of the crop will 
| be out by the middle of October. 





In accordance with | 





While below the average, the yield 
will be a good one, exceeding last 
year’s crop. Tobacco still uncut in 
north portion is becoming rather 
coarse. Rice seems to be a very good 
crop. Gathering minor crops is 
progressing favorably. Crimson 
clover is up with good stands; late 
Irish potatoes look well. Fall apples 
are short and inferior. 





“ Country Life’’ on Biltmore. 


Country Life in America for Sep- 
tember has to do with timely matters 
of the month from fall planting for 
tulip bulbs to the opening of the 
hunting season. Among the superb- 
ly-illustrated leading articles, “Sal- 
mon Fishing,” by E. T. D. Chambers, 
tells of ideal camps where Americans 
in Canadian 
woods; “The Essentials of Peach- 
Growing” treats of the methods of 
growing fuit; 


seek thirty-pounders 


and “Touring in a 
Carriage” is a story of a trip from 
Iilinois to Boston. Other important 
features include “Biltmore,” an elab- 
orate presentation of George W. 
Vanderbilt’s great North Carolina 
estate, from which we make the fol- 
lowing extract: 

“On a plateau of lesser hills among 
the large chains of the Southern 
Appalachians and almost adjoining 
Asheville, the visitor finds a model 
station on the Asheville and Salis- 
bury branch of the Southern Railway 
which with its tile roofs and perma- 
nent and picturesque construction 


of brick and pebble-dash and well- - 


painted areas around, will carry him 
back to the many model stations of 
the North. This is the station of 
the Biltmore Village, a part of the 
country home of Mr. George W. Van- 
derbilt. 

Biltmore can be divided into, first, 
a village lying against the station 
of this name, with schools, hospitals, 
chureh and shops; second, the cha- 
teaux of Biltmore House with its im- 
mediate grounds some three miles 
out from the village; third, its for- 
ests, under forestry control; fourth, 
its agricultural department, repre- 
senting several industries, especially 
dairying and the breeding of the 
most profitable Jerseys Berkshires, 
standard poultry and sheep, with its 
market gardens; and, finally, its 
landscape department, which, in ad- 
dition to its usual team work, pro- 
tecting and keeping in repair the 
many miles of macadamized roads, 
introduction of many millions of or- 
namental plants and the setting out 
of the same along these roads and 
other areas, contains an herbarium 
and a wholesale nursery. 

The home tract is of some eleven 
thousand acres, in the centre of 
which is located the Biltmore House, 
and lies on both sides of the French 
3road for some six miles up the 
river, with its alluvial bottoms and 
heavily timbered banks. One west- 
ern extremity connects with the lar- 
ger mountain tract of over one hun- 
dred and ten thousand acres, reach- 
ing from Mount Pisgah in a south- 
westerly direction for some twenty 
miles. Here is the home of the red 
deer, black bear, wild turkeys and 
mountain trout, refugees in this pro- 
tected land where they have been 
naturally concentrated and assisted 
with long years of protection. 
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_ GENERAL NEWS 


WHAT THE DISPATCHES TELL. 





The News Boiled Down and Presented in 
Convenient Form for Busy Readers. 


| Washington, September 


Nine soldiers died of cholera in | 


the Philippines between August 28 
and September 14. 

In an address at Richmond, Va., 
last week, Goernor Montague spoke 
against child labor. 


| looking forward hopefully -to 


Since Texas began the shipment | 


of oil in 1901 up to July 31, 1902, the | ,44 


State exported 7,653,453 barrels of 
petroleum. 


Secretary of Agriculture Wilson 


says he does not think meat prices | 


ever will return to the low prices 
once prevailing. 

from 30Q to 
been 


It is reported that 
1,000 native Christians 
killed by Boxers in Szechuen Provy- 
More trouble is feared. 


have 


ince, China. 

Officials of the -Imperial Tobacco 
Company declare that they have not 
heard of any proposition to combine 
with the American Tobacco Com- 
pany. 


Lieutenant General Miles left | HENDERSON’S RETIREMENT AND 


11th, for 
San Francisco, whence he expects to 
sail to the Philippines, where he will 
make a tour of inspection of the 
army in the islands. 


Washington Cor. Post: 





The Pop- | 


ulist party is still ex-Senator But- | 
ler’s political campaign ground. | 


While he admits there is nothing do- 
ing among Populists this year, he is 
1904. 
party 
down 


In his opinion the Democratic 
is going to throw Mr. Bryan 
Hill 
This he believes will 
make the Populist party stronger 


nominate or Gorman 


the Presidency. 


| than ever, resulting in the capture 


of those Democrats who are tied to 


the Kansas City and Chicago plat- | 


forms. 


Several State party 


were held last week. Massachusetts 


| Democrats at Boston nominated Col. 


| Wiliam A. Gaston 


for Governor, 


| and refused to indorse the Kansas 
City platform. Washington State 
Democrats, meeting at Tacoma, 


voted indorsement of this platform. 


| New Hampshire Republicans nomi- 


A meeting of New York Republi- | 


ean leaders has decided that the com- 


ing State Convention will indorse 
President Roosevelt for nomination | 
| after a hot debate, indorsed Presi- 


in 1904. 


On the report of Surgeon-General 
Rixey the Navy Department has re- 
fused to grant Constructor Rich- 
mond Pearson Hobson’s application 
for retirement. 


Secretary of State Hay has ap- 
pealed to the European powers which 
are parties to the treaty of Berlin 
to compel Roumania to deal more 
liberally with the Jews in that coun- 
try. 


The Agricultural Department re- 
port says that in the southern portion 
of the Cotton Belt the bulk of the 
crop has been gathered, and in some 
sections many fields are 
abandoned. 

The County Commissioners at Gal- 
veston have awarded the contract for 
building the great sea wall. The 


The bid is $1,- 


will be of sandstone. 
198,318. 





already | 


Batchelor for Gov- 
Republicans 
“Chamberlain 


nated Nahum J. 
ernor. Connecticut 
nominatel Abraham 


for Governor. Alabama Republicans, 


dent Roosevelt for the nomination 
in 1904. 


State elections were held in Ar- 
kansas September ist and in Ver- 
mont September 2nd. In Arkansas 
the Democratic candidates for State 
offices and for Congress were elect- 
ed by large majorities. The Ver- 
mont election turned upon local is- 


sues. The Republican vote was split 
by an independent “high-license” 


ticket, and the Republican candi- 
dates for Governor and Licutenant- 
Governor, although they led their 
competitors, failed to the 
majority of votes cast which the Ver- 
mont constitution requires for an 
This throws the choice of 
and Lieutenant-Governor 
into the Legislature. The rest of the 


receive 


election. 
Governor 


| Republican State ticket and the Re- 
wall will be of granite concrete, and | 
the riprap apron in front of the wall | 


The work is to be finished | 


within fifteen months of its begin- | , : 
| a tough one for the Republicans, if 


ning. 


In an awful crash of humanity 


| derson out of the 


caused by a stampede in the Shiloh | 
Colored Baptist Church in Birming- | 


ham, Ala., Friday night, about one 
hundred and persons were killed and 


many more seriously injured. A 
fight starting, some one cried 
“Fight!” The crowd thought it 


“Fire!” In the stampede to get out, 
the people were killed. 


Oom Paul Kruger has employed 
his recent leisure time it writing, or 
rather dictating, his autobiography, 
which will be published 
neously in many countries, November 
15. Lehman of Munich, has paid a 
high price for the book and for se- 
rial rights im all languages. What- 


ever profit comes to the writer will | 


go to the suffering Boers. 


simulta- | 


publican nominees for Congress were 
elected by the usual majorities. —Ex- 
change. 


The Speakership problem will be 


they carry the next House, with Hen- 
way. Cannon, 
Hepburn, Sereno Payne, 
Dalzell, Grosvenor and other leaders 


Hopkins, 


conventions | 


for | 





would no doubt like to have the job. | 


man, comparatively, has been men- 
tioned in an indefinite way for the 
honor, even while Henderson’s eandi- 
dacy for another term in the chair 
was considered a certainty, in view 
of the fact that Henderson was re- 
ported to be out of harmony with the 
President’s views as to Cuban reci- 
procity, trust regulation, ete. But 
there is little probability of 
for the Maine This 
providing the Republicans 


suceess 
man. 
have a 
majority, will liven things up at the 
opening of the next 
Charlotte Observer. 


Congress.— | 


: ; : | Speaker. 
Littlefield, of Maine, although a new | I 


THE CONFERENCE OF REPUB- 
LICAN LEADERS. 


The Facts About Two Important Matters. 
Reported for The Progressive Far- 
mer. 

Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

Like rain out of a clear sky, to use 
the expression of Secretary Wilson, 
came the announcement that Speak- 
er Henderson had declined the ngmi- 
nation for the lifty-eighth Congress. 
At first, Washington politicians re- 
fused to believe the telegraphie dis- 
patehes which began to arrive here 
on Tuesday evening, but as further 
particulars came over the wire, in- 
cluding the letters of the Speaker to 
the chairman of the notification com- 
mittee and to the Republicans of his 
district, no room was left for doubt 
and then the universal question be- 
came, Why did he do it? It has been 
known for some time that there were 
two influential factions in Iowa, one 
headed by Senator Allison and in- 
cluding General Henderson and Sec- 
retaries Shaw and Wilson, and the 
other headed by Governor Cummings 
with whom are associated Senator 
Dolliver, Mr. George E. Roberts, di- 
rector of the mint, et al. It has long 
been the intention of Senator Alli- 
son to secure the election of Speaker 
Henderson to succeed himself, when 
he shall have concluded his sixth 
term in the Senate. It is probable, if 
not certain, that the election of Gen. 
Henderson to the Senate would be 
vigorously opposed by the Dolliver- 


Cummings-Roberts faction and by 
some it was assumed that the 


triumph of the latter faction in shap- 
ing the tariff-trust plank in the Iowa 
State platform had been taken by 
Mr. Henderson to indicate that there 
was little prospect of his succeeding 
the senior Senator from Iowa and 
therefore he did not believe it worth 
his while to remain longer in the 
House, to the neglect of his law 


practice. Still others believe that 


.the Speaker desires and believes he 


will be renominated and that such a 
course by the Republicans of his dis- 
trict would be an emphatic endorse- 
ment of his opposition to tariff revi- 
sion and a virtual stulification of the 
State platform. Some of those most 
intimate with the personal affairs of 
the Speaker declare that 


chosen this occasion to retire grace- 


he has 
fully from Congress for the reason 
that he is a poor man and cannot af- 
ford to longer 
exacting work 
The 
the 
by all Republicans, but that has not 


action of Speaker is expressed 


| prevented speculation as to his prob- 


contest, | ape tS 
| tant position than that of Speaker. 


able successor, Representative Can- 
non, Representative Littlefield, and 
others having been named as likely 
The 


course, Claim that the Speaker fore- 


candidates. Democrats, of 


sees the defeat of his party in the 


ITouse, and that he is unwilling to 


remain in Congress in a less impor- 


7 


* * 


The much talked of conference be- 


tween the President and Senators 


| 





devote himself to the | eke ee 
which falls to him as | ®°"¢ 'e labor of filling 
| positions and 
deepest regret at the | ! 





Hanna, Aldrich, Spooner, Allison 
and Lodge, and Postmaster-General 
Payne, took place at Oyster Bay on 
Tuesday and, while none of the gen- 
tlemen named are of a particularly 
communicative character, certain de- 
tails have reached Washington in 
regard to the conference. As report- 
ed here, is was decided that any revi- 
sion of the tariff would prove inimi- 
cal to the financial interests of the 
at this time and for that 
reason none will be advocated by the 
President or any of the authorized 


country 


representatives of the Republican 
Congressional Committee. It is 


further reported that the conferees 
assented to Mr. Roosevelt’s views on 
Cuban reciprocity and to his trust 
policy and that those two subjects 
will furnish the basis of most of his 
speeches on his’ Western trip. The 
President will dwell with special em- 
phasis on the evils of certain trusts 
and the necessity of vesting in the 
Federal Government the power to ef- 
fect their control when they exceed 
certain bounds. It may be said in 
this connection that those in a posi- 
tion to know best, and who have 
been seen in Washington recently, 
are unanimous in their opinion that 
the Cuban reciprocity policy which 
Mr. Roosevelt so urgently advocated 
during the last session of Congress 
will prove successful this winter and 
that a bill granting reciprocal con- 
cession to Cuba of at least 20 per 
eent will be rushed through both 
branches of Congress with compara- 
tively little opposition. 
A. B. MORRIOTT. 
Washington, D. C., Sept. 20, 1902. 





South American Revolution. 

Two revolutions are progressing 
among our Southern neighbors; and 
in both Colombia and Venezuela the 
revelutionists seem to have the best 
of it. It is casy to gather from the 
press reperts various details of these 
petty wars, but it is not so easy to 
make out what it is all about, or how 
much either country would gain or 
lose by putting the reins of govern- 
ment into other hands. 


The average Spanish-American 
Republic is governed by methods 
hard to understand. The party in 


power tales very effectual means to 
retain its power indefinitely; so that 
the of ever 
getting to be “ins” except by revolu- 
tion. Add to this the fact that most 
of the more intellectual and better 
educated nen of those eountries re- 


“outs” have no means 


government 
! 


of living well on the 


wealth of others as the only work 

| sutiiciently genteee! for them, and we 
have a suflicient explanation of the 
fact that revolution is almest the 
rule in some of these unfortunate 
Republies. Nashville Christian Ad- 
vovuate., 


A financial alliance has been form: 
ed by the two great factors in th 
Eastern railroad field, 
bilt interests and those 
The 
of interests gives them 
tion of over $2, 


leage of 30,000. 


the Vander 
of the Penn- 
combination 
a capitalize 
000,000,000 and w 


sylvania system. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 


The Lost Chord.* 


Seated one day at the organ, 
I was weary and ill at ease; 

And my fingers wandered idly 
Over the noisy keys. 


I know not what-I was playing. 
Or what I was dreaming then; 

But I struck one chord of music 
Like the sound of a grand amen. 


It flooded the crimson twilight 

Like the close of an angel’s psalm, 
And it lay on my fevered spirit 

Like a touch of infinite calm: 


It quieted pain and sorrow 
Like love o’ercoming strife, 

It seemed a harmonious echo 
From our discordant life. 


lit linked all perplexing meanings 
Into one perfeet peace, 

And it trembled away into silence, 
As if it were loath to cease. 


T sought, but I seek it vainly, 
That one lost chord divine, 
Which came from the soul of the or- 
gan, 
And entered into mine. 


It may be that death’s bright angel 
Will speak in that chord again; 
It may be that only in heaven 
I shall hear that grand amen. ’ 
—Adelaide Anne Proctor. 





The Brave at Home.* 


The maid who binds her warrior’s 
sash, 
With smile that well her pain dis- 
sembles, 


The while beneath her drooping lash 
One starry tear-drop hangs and 


trembles— 
Though Heaven alone records the 
tear, 
And fame shall never know the 
story, 


Her heart has shed a drop as dear 
As e’er bedewed the field of glory. 


The wife who girds her husband’s | geycloping all outside of graded sys- 


The Country Boy. 


We all know that unusually 
large proportion of our successful 
men were reared on farms. They are 
successtul because they had Spar- 
tan in industry, frugality, 
and sineere honesty. 
The strength of their training was 


an 


training’ 
self-reliance, 
the simplicity of it. We have never 
seen these facts better stated than in 
a leaflet on “The Country Boy,” by 
Professor Emmert, and published by 
Juniata College: 

“No boy need ever regret that he 
was born in the country and reared 
farm. He may lack the keen- 
ness and polish of his city cousin. He 
may be embarrassed by his own awk- 
feel that 
hopeless disadvantage in the race; 


ona 


wardness and he 
but the country boy has the advan- 
tage of a wider range of practical 
From the very first his little 
services are In demand. 


ideas. 
He becomes 
at once a part of the force that is 
making for home comfort and pros- 


No greater gain could come to the 
country at large than to promote the 
love and appreciation of rural life. 
Health, happiness, purity, and peace 


| are the natural inheritance of those 
| who dwell surrounded by fresh air, 


beautiful scenes, bright skies, and 
pure social influences.” 





| Among the Mountains of North Carolina. 


is at a | 


perity, and feels the independence of | 


one who is helping to support him- 
self and add to the general store. 
“The country boy is likely to re- 
ward his life as one of drudgery, and 
such it may be if he loses interest 
surroundings or is pressed 
continued of duty. 
is something heroie in the 
country boy’s struggle with the ele- 
ments. 


in his 


with a round 


There 


Rain and snow and sleet on- 
ly brace his courage. The garnering 
of the crops, the housing and feed- 
animals, the 
preparation of the 
winter fuel, give a purpose and zest 
to his toil. Then there is the long 


ing of the domestie 


gathering and 


| tramp, sometimes of miles, to the 


| district 


school; lessons learned be- 


_fore and after long hours of labor. 


| order 2 


sword, 
’Mid little ones who weep or won- 
der, 
And bravely speaks the cheering 
word— | 


Is it any wonder there are keen wits 


| tems and in defiance of pedagogical 


It is the intensity of purpose 
with which the mind acts under the 


. | influenee of vigorous health and the 
What though her heart be rent | 


conscious value of time that accounts 
for these results. So from the farm 
is being supphed a stream of active 


world workers,—men not afraid to 


asunder, | 
Doomed hightly in her dreams to | 
hear 
“he bolts of death around him rat- 
tle, 


Hath shed as sacred blood as e’er 


| do their duty and bubbling over with 


Was poured upon a field of battle! | 


The mother who conceals her grief, 
While to her breast her son she 
presses, 


Then breathes a few brave words and | 


brief, 
Kissing the 
blesses, 
With no one but her secret God 


patriot brow she 


} oT 


energy and ambition. 

“From the little red schoolhouses 
come into our colleges and schools 
f higher grade, aspiring youth. 
Some are seeking an education as a 


; means of emancipation from the 
| drudgery of labor. Others come with 
«a true thirst for knowledge. They 


To know the pain that weighs up- | ! 
| and business world, but few go back 


on her, 
Sheds holy blood as e’er the sod 
Received on Freedom’s 
honor! 
—Thomas Buchanan Read. 





“When did 
brother?” asked 


you last see your 
a magistrate of an 
Iris witness. 

“The last time I] 
worship,” Pat 


eight months ago when he called at 


saw him, your 


replied, “was about 


my house and [ was out.”—Tit-Bits. 





*Nos. 72 and 75 of our series of the World’s 
Best Poems, selected especially for The Pro- 
gressive Farmer by the Editor. In this series 
selections from the following authors have 
already appeared: Burns, Bryant, Mr. and 
Mrs. Browning, Byron, Goldsmith, Holmes, 
Kipling, Lanier, Longfellow, Lowell, Mark, 
bam, Macaulay, Milton, Moore, Poe, Pope, 
and otbers. 


| to the farm. 


field of | 


find their way into the professions 


What an ideal thing it 
would be for young men trained in 
science and holding the key to na- 
ture’s mysteries and beauties, to go 


back to live broad, cultured, and 


quiet lives in the midst of the most | 


delightful environment in which God 
has ever placed man! 

“Touch the country-bred boy, now 
the merchant prince or the sueecess- 
how re- 
sponsive he becomes to every sugges- 
tion of rural life! 


ful professional man, and 


he said of boys reared in the midst 
It is the 
contact with nature that makes the 


of any other surroundings. 


indelible impression upon his life. 
' 


The same cannot | 





The following letter by Benjamin 
Hammond, of Fishkill, New York, 
appears in the Chicago Farm, Field 
and Fireside, and will doubtless be 
of interest to 
Farmer readers: 

It is not generally realized that the 


some 


| vandalized. 


and monument combined was sadly 
It has been shot at as 
a target, cut with an ax, stoned, and 
scribbled over by countless people in 


lead pencil, disfiguring the shaft 
with their names and dates. 
The wood growth, as ascent is 


| made, is oak, hickory, chestnut, lo- 


| balsam or fir tree. 


Progressive | 


amount of money invested in flower 


growing under glass in the United | 


States approximates fifty million of 
dollars. Annually the Society 
American Florists meets in conven- 
tion; this year the meeting place was 
at Asheville, N. C., and over 400 peo- 
ple assembled from various sections 
to attend it. The country is set on 


a steep slant, the valley deep and | 


shady—but is one of dense tree 
growth, the hillsides being covered 
with hard wood. 
and laurel are thick, from the bot- 
tom to the mountain tops. 


| 


cust, hemlock, spruce and Canada 
As far as eye can 
see, there stretches out peak after 
peak, all wooded to their tops. Dense 
mists are common, for moss and 
thickly cover ground and 
trees for hundreds if not thousands 
No hab- 
In the lower lev- 
els the little cabins of the mountain’s 
The little corn 


lichen 


of feet as descent is made. 
itation is visible. 
show 


whites up. 


' pateh is planted on the steepest in- 


of | 


The rhododendren | 


Asheville is an active business cen- ! 


tre, over two thousand feet above 
sea level. 


Biltmore estate stretches | 


away in the distance, the great gray | 
stone chateau looming up and visi- | 


In this extensive 
domain acre after acre has’ been 


ble from all sides. 


planted with white pine, and as one | 


goes along the miles of well con- 


structed road, it is noticeable how | 


the forest trees have carefully been 
trimmed, the limbs cut with a sharp 
saw close up to the trunk, no knobs 
left to rot off, but a clean cut which 
may be healed with a new growth of 
bark. 

Corn in this region grows light. 
Cabbage patches are around all the 
native cabins. Fruit does not show 
up well; apples are small and rather 
tasteless. 

Dr. C. P. Ambler, a physician of 
Asheville, delivered an address in 
connection with stereopticon views 
on the value and necessity of a great 
Apalachian Forest Reserve. The 
States interested had each enacted 
laws granting the rights of acqui- 
sition to the national government. 
This lecture created so much interest 
that a party of eleven was formed to 
go to the summit of Mount Mitchell, 


the highest peak of the Great 
Smoky mountain range. It was a 


twelve mile climb from “Old Man 
Tyson’s” on mule back, over a path- 
way of rock, fallen trees, and always 
through forest and bushes until the 
height of 6,710 feet reached, 
when 


was 
thick mist we 
foot shaft monument made 
out of zine. It marked the grave of 
the man who lost his life in explor- 
ing the mountain. The inscription 
reads: “Rev. Elisha Mitchell, D. D., 
who after being 30 years a Profes- 
sor in the University of North Car- 
olina, lost his life in the scientific 
exploration of this mountain, in the 
64th year of his age, June 27, 1857. 
Erected 1888.” 

Surprising to say, this gravestone 


in a 
twelve 





faced a | 


Children seem to be numer- 
ous; but it struck the writer as if 
these mountain children had less joy- 
fulness or spirit than ordinary. 

The little 
ing. 


cline. 


schoolhouse was miss- 
North Carolina,'a few years 
ago, spent less per capita for public 
edueation than any other State or 
Territory in the American Union. 
But recently the leading people have 
been waking up to better things and 
it is high time they did. This white 
population of the mountains is a 
courageous, tenacious folk, of good 
race-stock, but crowded back from 
the toueh of energetic civilization. 
The Southern Railway in its combi- 
nation of the odds and ends of rail- 
roads is spending much money in re- 
building its lines and is helping to 
uplift this section and make it the 
home land of tens of thousands of 
people. 





Scotch Wit. 


A drunken Irishman was. once 
lodged in the cell of a Seotch-coun- 
try police station, when he made a 
tremendous noise by kicking the cell 
door with his heavy hob-nailed boots. 

The constable who had charge of 
the police station, going to the cell 
door, opened it a little, and said, 
“Man, ye micht pit aff yer buits, an’ 
Ill gie them a bit rub, so that ye’ll 
be respectable-like when ye come up 
afore the bailie the morn.” 

The prisoner, flattered at the re- 
quest, at once complied, and saw his 
mistake only when the constable shut 
the door upon him, saying, coolly, 
“No noo, my man, as 
lang as ye like.”—Epworth Herald. 


can kick awa’ 





While he was being shown about 
Chicago by the mayor of the city, the 
French ambassador, Monsieur Cam- 
bon, expressed his thanks, says the 
New York Times, and added: 

“But I am sorry so to cockroach on 
your time.” 

“Oh,” answered the mayor, “don’t 
think of that. But you don’t mean 
cockroach, Monsieur Cambon; it’s 
encroach you mean.” 

“Oh, is it? I see 
gender.” 





a difference in 





They are never alone that are ac- 
companied with noble thoughts.— 
Sidney. 
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OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


All letters intended for this department 
should be addressed to “ Aunt Jennie,” care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. Cc. 





Aunt Jennie’s Letter. 


Minnie’s letter is exceedingly in- 
teaches history 
heretofore unrecorded. This fact we 
appreciate. There is hid away in 
some nook or corner in the homes in 
our beloved, but neglected old State 
many such documents if we would 
stop in our hurry and search for 
them and when found present them 
to the readers of our department. 
They would enjoy knowing more of 
the State’s history but how shall they 


teresting and us 


know these things unless they see 
them in print’ While we have been 
negligent in preserving the records 
of historical events in our State we 
are not far behind some of our sis- 
ter States in this respect; but should 
content to be behind at all? 
Would it not be better for ‘us to lead? 
We trust that the day is not far dis- 
tant when we will realize this and 


we be 


march forward in the procession of 
progress. We are grateful to you, 
Minnie, for the resurrection of these 
old letters and the preservation of 
their contents. We have a new con- 
tributor this week and must say here 
that we appreciate her signing her 
real name to the letter. Yes, the 
children of to-day should feel grate- 
ful because of their superior oppor- 
tunities to obtain an education. The 
time was when it took an ordinary 
child several years to learn as much 
as they can now with our present 
school system learn in one school 
term. Now don’t you think that we 
older people have a right to expect 
much from the younger ones? Let 
us trust that we will not be disap- 
pointed but live to realize the full 
fruition of this hope. An unknown 
friend writes an appendix to my let- 
ter of September 2nd, of which we 
are glad. He is right about discour- 
agement being the rock on which 
many educational advantages are 
wrecked. Buckle on the whole armor 
when you enter school and determine 
Succumb to no obstacle 
but surmount it. 


to succeed. 
I am rejoiced to 
know that all our boys and girls as 
well, can, if they will, obtain an edu- 
eation. A young man well in his 
teens told me not long since that he 
had only two dollars when he left 
home, but that he meant to go to 
college and graduate. He is attend- 
ing a good preparatory school now 
and hopes to enter college next fall. 
It is needless to tell you that he is 
working his way with indomitable 
courage and that our belief in his ul- 
timate success is assured. As he is 
doing, others may do, even the girls. 
This is the most surprising fact, for 
we all remember when it was not so 
when the girls of the family were de- 
pendent on father or brother for the 
money with which to pay their tui- 
tion. Now they are allowed the priv- 
ilege of assisting in the housework 
and paying in part by so doing. Many 
bright girls are availing themsélves 
of this opportunity. Let me beg of 
you not to expect everything to be 





just as you would like to have it 
when you enter boarding school; for 
there is no place like home, and no 
institution can conform to the wishes 
of all its-inmates, but pursues the 
course which will best subserve the | 
well-being of all who enter. Not 
long since a bright boy entered one 
of our leading colleges with the in- 
tention, so he said, of graduating, | 
but just because he found the dormi- 
tories somewhat crowded with stu- 
dents and he was assigned to a room | 
with two other boys, he left for home. 

Let us hope that he will eventually 

win a diploma, but that hope is 

shaken by his fleeing from the very 

first obstacle which presented itself 

and his knowledge too that in all 

probability the inconvenience was 

only temporary makes us the more 

doubtful of his future prospects. 

* I must ask this week that Indolent 

Bill, Hypatia, Mrs. E. I. Hutchin- 

son, Rip, Croaker, and Chatham 

Girl, write to me right away. Let 

me hear from you all. 


AUNT JENNIE. 





Two War Time Letters. 

Dear Aunt Jennie:—While the 
subject “Old Times in the South,” 
seems to be so interesting perhaps 
you would not object to a few ex- 
tracts from letters 
the war. 


written 
To some of your readers, 
they will be reminders of those times 
and scenes that inspired the writ- 
ing of them; to others they will state 
historically events not chronicled in 
any school history. I will begin 
with an extract from a letter written 
by the Rev. Dr. Wm. J. Hoge to the 
Central Presbyterian in 1863: 
A LETTER FROM DR W. J HOGE 


during 


“On Wednesday morning I set out 
in company with the Rev. B. T. Lacy 
to visit Fredericksburg and its bat- 
tle-ground. When General Jackson 
heard of our intention, he added to 
his many kindnesses that of sending 
us over on his horses. During part 
of my stay in camp I had been his 
guest. I will not do violence to the 
sacredness of private intercourse by 
publishing any account of the hours 
I was permitted to enjoy in his so- | 
ciety. But I am sure that it ought 
not to wound his delicacy that I give 
utterance once more to the senti- 
ment which fills his soul: his sense 
of the necessity and power of pray- 
er; prayer in the army; prayer for 
the army; prayer by the whole coun- 
try. I am sure it makes him glad 
and strong to know how many of 
the best people in the world pray for 
him without ceasing, and not for him | 








merely, but for the great and just | 
cause for which God has raised him 
I am sure that his whole expec- | 
tation of success (and that he ex- | 
pects to succeed who that looks into | 
his firm and hopeful face, who that | 
sees the placid diligence of his daily | 
toils, ean for a moment doubt?) his 
whole expectation of success hangs | 
upon two things which God has join- | 
ed together, and which no man can 
safely put asunder: natural means 
earnestly used, and God’s blessing | 
earnestly sought. Fanaticism scorns | 
the use of the natural means, and | 


un. 


| ical interest it was one day to have 
| for her.” 


= 


presumptuously claims the blessing 

of God. Atheism scoffs at the bless- | 
ing of God, and presumptuously de- | 
pends on mere natural means. The | 
profoundest wisdom, which is but | 
another name for the simplest faith, | 
fixes its humble trust in God’s prom- 
ised blessing on the means He Him- 
self has put within our reach. Es- 
pousing a righteous cause, it prays 
for it with strong supplication, and 
works and fights for it with might 
and main. 

“Let it cheer and stimulate every 
godly woman in our land to know 
that our beloved general, whom God | 
has so often made victorious, has | 

| 
! 





expressed it as his belief that our | 
great suecesses are due not more to | 
the powers of our men on the battle- | 
ficld, than to the prayers of our wo- 
men at the mercy seat. 

“We found our soldiers at Freder- 
icksburg all alive with religious ani- 
mation. <A rich blessing had been 
found upon the zealous labors of 
the Rev. Mr. Owen, Methodist chap- 
lain in Barksdale’s Brigade. The 
Dr. Burrows, of the Baptist | 
Church, Richmond, had just arrived | 
expecting to labor with him for some 
days. As I was to stay but one 
night, Dr. Burrows courteously in- | 
sisted on my preaching. So we had 
a Presbyterian sermon, introduced 
by Baptist services, under the direc- 


Rev. 


tion of a Methodist chaplain, in an 
Episcopal church! Was not that a 
beautiful solution of the mixed prob- 
lem of Christian union? 

“The large edifice was crowded 
with soldiers. They filled the chan- 
cel, and covered the pulpit stairs. 
After the sermon fifty or sixty of 
them, I should think, came forward 
with soldierly promptness, at the in- 
vitation of the chaplain for conver- 
sation and prayer. An inquiry meet- 
ing is held for them every morning, 
At that time it had been attended by 
about one hundred persons. 

“There are several incidents con- 
nected with our visit to Fredericks- 
burg on which I would like to dwell, 
if time served. We spent hours in 
riding over its great battle-field ‘and 
through its melancholy streets. We 
stood at the spot made memorable 
by the fall of General Thomas R. 
R. Cobb—lawyer, statesman, author, 
orator, gentleman, Christian, and 
Presbyterian elder. He was struck 
by a shell from the heights beyond 
the river. A few hundred yards from 
the tree by which he fell stands the 
house in which his mother was born. 
As she looked out of those windows, 
in the days of her girlhood, over this 
fatal field, she knew not what a trag- 


While the whole of Dr. Hoge’s let- 
ter is very interesting, I am most 
pleased with what he says concern- 
ing suecess: that “it hangs upon two 





things which God has joined togeth- |. 
| er, and which no man ean safely put | 


asunder: natural means earnestly | 
used, and God’s blessing earnestly | 
sought.” 


A LETTER FROM REV JAM: 8 NELSON 


The following extract is from a 
letter written by Rev. James Nelson, 
Chaplain of the Forty-fourth Vir- | 


ginia Regiment, and dated April 15, 
1863: 

“The last meeting of the chaplains, 
which came off yesterday, was one of 
the most delightful I have ever at- 
tended. General Pendleton (who is 
also the Rev. Dr. Pendleton of the 
Episcopal Church) was present. The 
feeling remarks of this aged Chris- 
tian hero moved to tears eyes un- 
used to weep; and the tears that 
glistened in his eyes told that his 
burning words came from a heart 
touched with a deep sympathy in 
this grand work. After transacting 
a great deal of important business 
appertaining to our work, the meet- 
ing closed by passing a resolution, 
a solemn act of worship to Almighty 
God, pledging ourselves to pray for 
each other and the success of our 
The eter- 
nal. clock, far up in the everlasting 
belfry of the skies, as it strikes the 
departure of each successive day, 
will remind us of our pledge to our 
brethren and our God. Will not the 
Christian Church, at this noted and 
impressive hour, an hour so forcibly 
reminding us of the ebbing away of 
life, unite with us in asking God’s 


labors, cach day at sunset. 


| blessing upon those who are to be 


the future pillars of Chureh and 
State?” 

Is the request of Chaplain Nelson 
and his brother chaplains out of date 
now? Are Church and State so well 
supplied with strong pillars that to 
pray for more would be unnecessary ? 
Or is it thought that religion steps 
down when she mingles with poli- 
Not so thought St. Paul when 
he wrote: 

“Let every soul be subject unto the 
higher powers. For there is no pow- 
er but of God: the powers that be are 
ordained of God. Whosoever resist- 
eth the power, resisteth the ordi- 
nance of God, and they that resist 
shall receive to themselves damna- 
tion. For rulers are not a terror to 
good works, but to the evil. Wilt 
thou then not be afraid of the pow- 
er? Do that which is good, and thou 
shalt have praise of the same: for 
he is the minister of God to thee for 
good. But if thou do that which is 
evil, be afraid, for he beareth not 
the sword in vain: for he is the min- 
ister of God, a revenger to execute 
wrath upon him that doeth evil. 
Wherefore ye be sub- 
ject, not only for wrath, but also for 
eonscience sake. For, for this cause 
pay ye tribute also: for they are 
God’s ministers, attending continual- 
ly upon this very thing. Render 
therefore to all their dues: tribute to 
whom tribute is due; custom to whom 


ties ? 


must needs 


custom, fear to whom fear; honor 
to whom honor. Owe no man any 
thing, but to love one another: for 
he that loveth another hath fulfilled 
the law.” Romans 13:1-8. 


MINNIE. 





“That was a terrible typographical 
blunder your paper made,” said the 


| foreign nobleman to the editor. 


“What was it?” 

“You referred to the heiress I am 
about to marry as my financee!”— 
Washington Star. 
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CURRENT EVENTS: THE DRIFT OF THINGS AS 
WE SEE IT. 


Public interest the past week has centered on 
political matters, although the rumors of an early 
settlement of the coal strike have served to keep 
the people expectant with regard to that trouble. 
These rumors, however, are as yet unfulfilled, nor 
is their justification yet apparent. And already, 
they say, there is a shortage of 20,000,000 tons in 
the year’s output of anthracite. The death of 
Judge Horace Gray, of the United States Su- | 
preme Court, had it occurred before the appoint- | 
ment of Judge Holmes as his successor, would 
have been the subject of much comment; as it was, 
surprisingly little was said about it. He was 74 
years old, a native of Massachusetts, and had | 
served on the Supreme Court bench since his ap- 
pointment by President Arthur. In the State 
Democratic Conventions held last week the anti- | 
Bryan element made some progress, and down in 
South America the chronic revolutionists are hav- 
ing some of the excitement necessary to their ex- 
istence. 

* * * 


ROOSEVELT WOULD AMEND THE CON- 
STITUTION.—But the most important piece of | 
news for a month past, as everybody is now be- 
ginning to see, is that the President of the United 
States has virtually called for the amending of 
the National Constitution. No small matter is 
this—the Chief Executive of the Nation declar- 
ing in favor of a change in, or an addition to, the 
country’s fundamental law. This is the thing 
which Mr. Roosevelt, in the course of his trust 
speeches, has done. That we may not misrepre- 
sent or misinterpret his remarks, let us see his 
exact words. In his Boston speech he declared: 


“At present we have really no efficient control 
over a big corporation which does business in 
more than one State. Frequently the corpora- 
tion has nothing whatever to do with the State in 
which it is incorporated, except to get incorpo- 
rated; and all its business may be done in en- 
tirely different communities—communities which 
may object very much to the methods of incorpo- 
ration in the State named. I do not believe that 
you can get any action by any State, I do not be- 
lieve it practicable to get action by all the States, 
that will give us satisfactory control of.the trusts, 
or big corporations; and the result is at present 
that we have a great, powerful, artificial creation 
which has no creator to which it is responsible. 
The creator creates it, and then it goes and oper- 
ates somewhere else, and there fs no interest on 
the part of the creator to deal with it—it does not 
do anything in that State. It does not do any- 
thing where the creator has power; it operates 
outside entirely.” 





Further on in this speech he intimated that a 
Constitutional Amendment might be necessary, | 
but it was at Fitchburg, Mass., next day, that the | 
President expressed this emphatic opinion: 

“I think we can get laws which will measurably | 
increase the power of the Federal Government | 
in dealing with corporations; but, gentlemen, I 
believe firmly that in the end there will have to | 
be an amendment to the Constitution of the Na- | 
tion, conferring additional power upon the Fed- 
eral Government to deal with the corporations. | 
To get that will be a matter of difficulty and a 
matter of time. * * * J[want you to think of | 
what I have said, because it represents all of the | 
sincerity and earnestness that I have.” 


| 
| 
* * * | 
BUT AFTER AMENDMENT, WHAT ?—There | 
is no room for misunderstanding this paragraph; | 
it is plain and straightforward. Necessarily it | were those showing at how much lower rate many 


has revived interest in the trust question, for the | 


people understand that when a matter becomes 
of enough importance to cause the President to 
take such action as_ this, the problem is worth 
studying. Unfortunately, however, Mr. Roose- 
velt is not very explicit as to the evils that he 
would attack, or the remedies that he would use. 
We must have publicity, he says; we must have 
these great corporations inspected by government 
officials and the inspection reports published, as 
in the case of national banks. Beyond that the 
President does not seem to know what to do, and 


for? 

So Dr. Roosevelt says to the Nation: “This 
trust disease of yours is dangerous, and demands 
Somehow it must be dealt 
Now the question is, may not some other 
doctor present a more definite and satisfying pre- 
seription? The patient may think the quack, sure 


grave consideration. 
with.” 


* * * 
ROOSEVELT’S WEAKEST 
prematurely. 
out his remedy before commenting on the disease. 
And right here, we are inelined to think, is Mr. 
He lives the strenuous 
As Dr. Walter Page said of him in that esti- 


Roosevelt’s weakest point. 
life. 


|! mate published in The Progressive Farmer last 


week, “he is quick in mind and body and impatient 


Such a man is not usually willing to give himself 
to the slow, tedious and laborious work of master- 
ing great political problems. To quote Dr. Page 
again: 

“Tlis mind is not imaginative nor constructive. 
It works best in the straight line of action. He 
does not naturally turn to the making of new 
policies. He is aptest at carrying out old ones. 
Hlis temperament is executive rather than crea- 
tive.” 

In other words Mr. Roosevelt is an admirably- 
equipped Executive, but without the natural gifts 
needed by the legislator. He is a bold man, and 
boldness, Bacon tells us, “is ill in counsel, good in 
If the country’s representations ever 
enact a wise anti-trust law, it is probable that 
they could not find a Chief Executive to carry it 
out more courageously and sensibly than would 
Mr. Roosevelt. But we rather doubt his ability 
to work out painstakingly the remedy for the evils 
to which he has called attention. 

* * * 


THE TARIFF AND THE TRUSTS.—At any 
rate, it seems just now that the Democratic anti- 
trust remedy will probably prove more popular 
than that proposed by Mr. Roosevelt. His method 
is a slow one, as he acknowledges; naturally 
much complicated and difficult of operation, the 


execution.” 


amending-machinery is also rusty from long dis- 


use, so that relief from this source loks very far 
away; many say that the whole idea is visionary. 

Anyhow it is a great deal easier, as the Demo- 
cratic leaders are carefully emphasizing just now, 
to strike the trusts through the tariff." The pre- 
scription would afford only incomplete relief,.as 
Mr. Roosevelt forcibly pointed out in his Cinein- 
nati speech on Saturday, 20th: such great trusts 
as the Standard Oil Company and the Anthracite 
Coal Trust, he said, are not protected by tariff, 
and the free-trade remedy would leave them en- 
tirely unscathed. 

3ut the tariff does help some trusts, as some 


| figures recently quoted in The Progressive Farm- 


er go to prove. The figures to which we refer 


' with the lower-priced European goods. 
| to say to these protected trusts: 


| wire nails to foreigners at $1.30 per keg, why 
| must you charge your own countrymen $2.25? If 


| by the trusts. 





American trusts are selling to foreigners than 
to Americans. These trusts, protected by the 


| tariff from foreign competition in America, do 


send their products to Europe there to compete 
It is not 
strange, therefore, that Americans are beginning 
If you can sell 


you ean sell foreigners axle grease at 4 cents a 
pound why do you charge Americans 8 cents? If 


| you ean sell tin-plate in Europe at $3.19 per hun- 
the net result of his action will probably be little | 
more than re-awakened interest in the trust issue. | 
Ile wants a Constitutional Amendment, but what | 


dredweight, why is it that here you charge $4.19? 

This is why the people are beginning to demand 
the removal of all duties on products controlled 
This would be far from a complete 
remedy for the trust evil (whatever some Demo- 


| cratic leaders may try to get people to believe), 
| but many believe it to be the thing neartst at 
| hand, the quickest and shortest way of dealing 
| the trusts a blow, and we think the sentiment in 
| its favor is growing. 

that he has the needed remedy, a safer support | 
than the professional who feels that something | 
| should be done without knowing—so far as can | 
| be seen—just what this something is. 


* * * 


SPEAKER HENDERSON’S RETIREMENT. 


| —To this fact public attention nas just been di- 
| rected in a manner too striking to be overlooked. 
| Gen. David B. Henderson of Iowa, Republican 
POINT.—It | 
looks, therefore, as if Mr. Roosevelt has spoken | 
He should have waited and thought | 


Speaker of the House of Representatives, has de- 
clined his party’s renomination as Representative. 
To the Republicans the news came like a thunder- 
bolt from a clear sky. Here is what General 


| Henderson says in his letter declining re-nomi- 


nation: 
“Since my return to the district I have made 


| careful study as to the sentiment in the district 
_and State, and I believe that there is no little 
of slowness; when he hunts he hunts big game, | 
when he rides he rides hard, when he walks he | 
walks fast, and when he talks he talks right out.” | 


sentiment and a growing sentiment among Re- 
publicans that I do not truly represent their 
views on the tariff question. Believing this con- 
dition to exist and knowing that I do not agree 
with many of my people that trusts, to which I 
am and have been opposed, can be cured or the 
people benefited by free trade in whole or in part, 
I must decline to accept the nomination so gen- 
erously and enthusiastically made.” 

So the sum of the matter is tltat General Hen- 
derson is an arden Protectionist, and declines re- 
election because he cannot conscientiously carry 
out the growing tariff-revision sentiment of his 
constituents. For it will be remembered that, in 
spite of the efforts of Mr. Henderson and other 
leaders, the recent Iowa Republican Convention 
adopted the following as a part of the platform: 

“We favor any modification of the tariff sche- 
dules that may be required to prevent their af- 
fording shelter to monopoly.” 

* * * 

REPUBLICAN LEADERS ON PARTY POL- 
ICY.—But it seems that the National Republican 
leaders have squarely set their faces against this 
Iowa policy. For there was a notable conference 
of Great Leaders at Oyster Bay last Tuesday. 
Roosevelt was there, and the Big Five from the 
Senate—Hanna, Spooner, Allison, Lodge and Al- 
drich. These men, it is said, mapped out the 
policy for their party. And the policy they favor 
is this: The Cuban Reciprocity Bill must pass 
Congress this winter, but there must be no furth- 
er meddling with the tariff, and for an anti-trust 
remedy Roosevelt’s Constitutional Amendment 
idea must have Republican support. 

The information seems to be authentic, and 
gains further credence from the fact that in his 
speech of Saturday, 20th, to which we have al- 
ready referred, the President for the first time 
declared against revising the tariff as an anti- 
trust remedy. This fearfully long sentence from 
that speech sets forth his position: 

“The immediate introduction of substantial 
free trade in all articles manufactured by trusts, 
that is by the largest and most successful corpo- 
rations, would not affect some of the most power- 
ful of our business combinations in the least, save 
by the damage done to the general business wel- 
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fare of the country; others would undoubtedly be 
seriously affected, but much less so than their 
weaker rivals, while the loss would be divided be- 


tween the capitalists and the laborers, and after | 


the years of panic and distress had been lived 
through, and some return to prosperity had oc- 
curred, even though all were on a lower plane of 
prosperity than before, the relative difference be- 
tween the trusts and their rivals would remain 


as marked as ever.” 
* * * 


A SORT OF CONCLUSION.~-It’s never of 
any use to prophesy. The greatest of men fail at 
such work, as they did onee when an English 
Prime Minister said: “What all the wise men 
predicted has not come to pass, and what all the 
blanked fools said would happen has been real- 
ized!” Nevertheless, if these straws show accu- 
rately which way the wind blows, the tariff is go- 
ing to be an issue of no small importance in the 
next campaign. Many leaders regard it as an 
issue on ‘vhich the Democratic Party can get to- 
gether its sadly divided factions, while the Iowa 
situation shows that if the uncompromising Pro- 
tectionists retain control of the Republican or- 
ganization, that party will not be able to present 
a united front. We don’t know how much good 
the people would get from a tariff campaign, but 
it does seem probable that it would be an excellent 
thing for the Democratic organization. 

We shall se what we shall see. 


THIS WEEK’S PAPER--SOME RANDOM COM- 
MENT. 


e 

Harry Farmer’s letter this week is even more 
than usually helpful and suggestive. The point 
in regard to influencing legislation cannot be too 
pften emphasized nor too thoroughly learned by 
the farmers. The agricultural classes cannot 
send lobbyists to the Legislature to look after 
their interests, but the farmer’s wishes expressed 
while the campaign is in progress will surely have 
attention. 

The North Caglina crop report, just issued, is 
given on page 1. It will be noted that the cotton 
condition in this State is put at 79, against a re- 
port of 80 by the National Department of Agri- 
eulture. 

Agricultural education pays, as the article on 
page 2, for one thing, goes to show. 
there is an especially strong demand for well- 
equipped teachers of agriculture, Prof. Burkett, 
of our A. and M. College, for example, having this 
summer two or three very flattering offers to en- 
gage in such work in other States. The agricul- 
tural student is sure of a position. 





It is encouraging to see that.sume North Caro- | 


linians are beginning to understand the value of 
the hay crop. See Watauga County report on 
page 2. 

Don’t fail to read the paper on “Improved Con- 
ditions in the American Farmer’s Life,” which, by 
the courtesy of the editors of the Review of Re- 
views, we are enabled to print on pages 10 and 11. 
It sets forth admirably some of the lines that must 
be followed by those of us who are working for 


Just now | 


THE BEST SEASON OF ALL THE YEAR. 


If the weather had been viciously unkind last 
week, if there had been storms and cyclones play- 
ing havoe in the land, The Progressive Farmer, 
like all the other papers, would have had some- 
thing to say about it. Why then should we not 
say a word about the gloriously charming days 


and nights that we had this week of the Harvest | 


Moon—such weather as Emerson speaks of when 
he says: 

“These are days wherein the world 
reaches its perfection; when the air, the heavenly 


* * * 


| bodies, and the earth make a harmony, as if Na- 





ture would indulge her offspring, when * * * 


| everything that has life gives signs of satisfac- 


tion, and the cattle that lie on the ground seem to 
have great and tranquil thoughts. * * * The 
air is full of birds, and sweet with the breath of 
pine, the balm-of-Gileads, and the new hays. 


“Night brings no gloom to the heart with its wel- 


Through the transparent darkness 
the stars pour their almost spiritual rays. Man 
under them seems a young child, and his huge 
globe a toy. The cool night bathes the world as 
with a river, and prepares his eyes again for the 
crimson dawn.” 

And it is at this season of the year, we suppose, 
that every country-bred person shut up in town 
realizes most keenly his loss in being away from 
the fields and forests—and feels most like saying 
a hearty “amen!” to the exclamation which we find 
in an exchange credited to Carlyle (and if he 
didn’t say it, he ought to): 

“Calm, sweet landscapes bring me calm and de- 
light, too; the bright green pastures, the soft- 
flowing river, the purple pine-covered mountains 
with the clouds flickering around them—O Lord! 
how much better it is than riding in the park and 
going to dinner at eight o’clock!” 

Even more beautifully and no less forcibly was 
this truth expressed by Rev. Charles H. Spur- 
geon: 

“He who forgets the humming of the bees 
among the heather, the cooing of the wood pig- 
eons in the forest, the song of birds in the woods, 
the rippling of rills among the rushes, and the 
sighing of the wind among the pines, need not 
wonder if his heart forgets to sing and his soul 
grows heavy. A day’s breathing of fresh air upon 
the hills, or a few hours’ ramble in the beech 
woods’ umbrageous calm, would sween the cobwebs 
out of the brain of scores of toiling men who are 
now but half alive.” 

And this is as true as it is poetic. It is always 


come shade, 


| invigorating and inspiring to get back to Nature, 


better things for North Carolina agriculture. It | 
is significant, too, that the reforms he mentions | 


are, with only one exception, familiar hobbies of 
The Progressive Farmer’s. 

The rural telephone, for example: as in the mat- 
ter of rural free delivery, The Progressive Farmer 
has been the first North Carolina paper to press 


and especially so, we think, in the autumn season. 
So if there is now in the mind of the country- 
bred townsman an echoing of the Carlyle-Spur- 
geon sentiment, let him leave the crowded town 
and go back to God’s country—back among the 
cotton fields white with bursting bolls, and the 
corn fields dotted with yellow pumpkins, and the 
apple trees red with mellow fruit; let him hunt 
the wild grapes and the muscadine once more, 
feed the horses and the pigs, watch the glories of 
the dawn and the sunset unobseured by towns- 


people’s houses, and, if he can, let him go ’possum | 


hunting at night. There’s nothing like it for real 
enjoyment, and it is a great pity that so few of 
the city people who go to the country in the sum- 
mer know anything of its autumn glories. Nor 


, is it less a pity that the average man must be 


the matter earnestly, and we are glad to know | 


that some of our readers are becoming interested, 
Two weeks ago we wrote Mr. McCart, calling at- 
tention to Mr. McDowell’s request for further in- 
formation, and our Iowa friend has very kindly 
taken pains to oblige us. Read what he says. 
Business Agent Parker, you seé, is now in Ra- 
leigh, and desirous of hearing from all Alliance- 
men and ex-Alliancemen, as well as members of 
the Farmers’ Association. He is able to give the 
farmers better service than ever before, and the 
Agency should have increased patronage. 


cooped up in the town, shut out from these pleas- 
ure-giving privileges, in order to get to appre- 
ciate them properly. So, while this article is 
seemingly aimed at the few townspeople who read 


The Progressive’ Farmer, it will serve a double | 


purpose if it sets the rural reader to musing on 


his advantages and on the glories of this best sea- | 
son of all the year, a time when it is “a luxury | 


to draw the breath of life.” 





Don’t overlook Mr. Cates list of appointments. 
What we have to say about him appears in that 
connection. 








A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


No American, it seems to me, is so unworthy 
the name as he who attempts to extenuate or de- 
fend any national abuse, who denies or tries to 
hide it, or who derides as pessimists and Pharisees 
those who indignantly disown it und raise the ery 
If a man proposes the redress of any 
public wrong, he is asked severely whether he con- 
siders himself so much wiser and better than 
other men, that he must disturb the existing order 
and pose as a saint. If he denounces an evil, he 
is exhorted to beware of spiritual pride. If he 
points out a dangerous public tendency or cen- 
sures the action of a party, he is advised to culti- 
vate good-humor, to look on the bright side, to 
remember that the world is a very good world, at 
least the best going, and very much better than it 
was a hundred years ago. It is an ill sign when 
public men find in exposure and denunciation of 
public abuses evidence of the pharisaic disposi- 
tion and a tendency in the critic to think himself 
holier than other men. To the cant about the 
phariaism of reform there is one short and final 
answer. The man who tells the truth is a holier 
man than the liar. The man who does not steal is 
a better man than the thief—George William 
Curtis. 


of reform. 





The Liberalizing Influence of Books. 


The work of the teacher is to be supplemented 
by that of the librarian, who becomes in an im- 
portant sense the mentor and guide of the peo- 
ple, and especially of the young, in their search 
for knowledge and culture, a sort of John the 
Baptist erying in the wilderness of books, a true 
preacher of righteousness in the ministry of good . 
literature. If the public school is to be a nursery 
of mental growth, good morals, and patriotism, so 
must the public library inspire its readers to love 
‘good books, to be loyal to country and all high 
ideals, and teach in its silent way that true liber- 
ty means obedience to law, human and divine. It 
is interesting to notice that there are two Latin 
words of exactly the same form, though of differ-* 
ent derivation: “liber,” meaning “a book,” and 
“liber,” meaning “free.” Books do indeed make 
men free; free in thought and purpose and ac- 
tion; free from the influence of narrow environ- 
ments‘and still narrower prejudices; liberal in the 
best sense of that word; broad enough to be in’ 
sympathy with all that is best in literature, phil- 
osophy, and art, in the wide domain of human ex- 
perience and in the wider sphere of human en- 
deavor and aspiration.—From an address before . 
the Southern Educational Conference, by Dr. 
Julius D. Dreher, of Virginia. 





Christ’s Message for the Harvest Season. 





The ground of a certain rich man _ brought 
forth plentifully: and he thought within himself 
saying, What shall I do, because I have not where 
to bestow my fruits? And he said, This will I 
do: I will pull down my barns and build greater; 
and there will I bestow all my corn and my goods. 
And I will say to my soul, Soul, thou hast much 
goods laid up for many years; take thine ease, 
eat, drink, be merry. But God said unto him, 
Thou fool, this night is thy soul required of thee; 
and the: things which thou has prepared, whose 
shall they be? So is he that layeth up treasure 


for himself, and is not rich toward God.—Luke 
12 :16-20. 





The True University. 


| Our present conception of a college is not a 
storehouse of knowledge merely; it is something 
{more than this. It should be a laboratory for xe- 
search, a real work shop of real workers. The true 
teacher is not a pump with a tank back of it; but 
a master workman who teaches his apprentice by 


| doing something himself, a guide for the searcher 
| after truth in this earthly wilderness.—Pres. 


| Chas. W. Dabney. 
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IMPROVED CONDITIONS IN THE 
AMERICAN FARMER’S LIFE. 
What Rural Mail Delivery, Farm Tele- 

phones, Traveling Libraries and Im- 
proved Schools are Doing for Western 
Tillers of the Soil. 
BY CLARENCE 
[Reprinted from the September Review of 
Reviews by special permission. ] 


H. MATSON. 


For several years students of so- 
cial and political problems have been 
of rural 
communities to rush to the cities and 


discussing the tendency 
the impending evils resulting there- 
from. They watched with 
alarm the in urban 
populations have increased at the ex- 
pense of the country, and they have 
sought a solution to the problem of 
how best to stop it. 

But like many another vexatious 
question, this one bids fair to solve 
itself. In the East the well-to-do are 
beginning to leave the cities and are 
seeking rural homes. 


have 


manner which 


They are real- 
izing that the city saps their strength 
and vitality, which can best be re- 
gained “next to the soil,” living in 
the open air of the country and in 
contact with trees and birds and 
flowers. 

In the West still more potent in- 
fluences are beginning to keep the 
agricultural classes on the farms. 
The forces that impelled the country 
boy to the city to seek his fortune 
are losing their power. This won- 
derful twentieth-century develop- 
ment of ours is bringing about a 
The farm 
telephone, rural free mail delivery, 
the traveling library, and rural 
school consolidation are tending to 
make farm life more attractive, and 
remove from it many of its objec- 
tionable features. 

FREE RURAL MAIL DELIVERY 


revolution in farm life. 


Under the new rural free delivery 
system, without leaving his farm 
the farmer can buy a money order 
and send it East for a year’s sub- 
scription to a magazine, or for some 
article which has caught his fancy. 
This system has been a wonderful 
help to the mail-order book business. 
The rural delivery carrier has 
brought the farmer into the habit of 
reading and writing more than form- 
erly. A few years ago the writing of 
a letter also involved the task of tak- 
ing it to the post office, and in a 
busy season the trip was not usually 
made oftener than once a week. But 
now, when’ the letter is written, it 
has only to be placed in the box by 
the farmer’s gate, and the Govern- 
ment does the rest. Formerly the 
farmer’s reading was largely con- 
fined to his local paper and the week- 
ly edition of metropolitan 
daily. Now the weekly edition no 
longer suffices him; he has learned 
the value of the daily. 
market reports every day, and he is 
as anxious for the current news as 
‘is the merchant in the large town. 
He was as interested in reading the 
details of the Martinique volcanic 
eruption as the professional 
man, and he discussed it a great deal 
more with his family and his neigh- 
bors than did the man in the city. 
It is a fact that a majority of Kan- 


some 


He wants his 


was 





sas farmers who are served by rural 
mail delivery are subscribers to one 
or more daily newspapers. The farm- 
er takes more interest, too, in agri- 
cultural papers, and from them he 
gets new ideas about his work. 

FARM TELEPHONES. 


Closely following the rural deliv- 
ery of the mails has come the farm 
telephone. There are thousands of 
farm homes on the prairies of Kan- 
sas which are in telephonic com- 
munication with the surrounding 
towns within a radius of fifty miles 
or more. Seven years ago the tele- 
phone was a novelty even in towns 
of five and ten thousand inhabitants. 
But with the expiration of the Bell 
patents it beeame more common. In 
time it was introduced into towns of 
only one and two thousand people, 
and to-day there are dozens of little 
places of six hundred inhabitants or 
less which support a flourishing tel- 
To aid in the ex- 
pense of maintaining these small ex- 
changes, “party lines” were run two 
or three miles out from the towns 
in several directions, and a number 
of farm-houses were placed on each 
line. Toll lines were built between 
exchanges, and farmers along the 
route were also connected with these. 
The telephones proved such a bless- 
ing that farmers more remote from 
the towns began to organize mutual 
companies of their own, a company 
taking in an entire community for 
miles around. This mutual company 
connected with the nearest exchange, 
where it met the lines of other mu- 
tual companies in other parts of the 
same county. These companies are 
so popular, and the demand for tele- 
phone apparatus is becoming so great 
throughout the West, that numerous 
telephone-supply companies have 
been formed, and the manufacture 
of farm telephones has become an 
industry of considerable importance. 
The farmers usually build their own 
lines, employing an electrical expert 
to install them. There are numer- 
ous instances in central Kansas 
where wire fences are utilized for 
miles for telephone lines. 


ephone exchange. 


The benefits of the farm telephone 
can scarcely be overestimated. If a 
farmer breaks a bolt in his machin- 
ery, he telephones to his hardware 
dealer, and the rural mail carrier 
brings a duplicate of the broken part 
to the farmer on his next trip, per- 
haps only two or three hours after 
the break. If a physician is wanted, 
the telephone saves much valuable 
time—perhaps a life—and possibly a 
fifteen mile ride on a stormy night 
for the farmer. If the farmer’s wife 
is lonesome, she can take down the 
telephone receiver and visit with any 
of her neighbors for several miles 
If the farmer wants his 
neighbors to help him thresh, he can 
summon them in as many minutes 
with the telephone as it would re- 
quire hours without it; and in Jew- 
ell County, Kan., some of the farm- 
ers’ wives who have telephones have 


around. 


formed the habit of telephoning to, & 
| ted to give satisfaction. 





| WE GUARANTEE 


have 


The value 
of the telephone was especially de- 
monstrated the past winter when the 
weather bureau sent out a bulletin 
that a severe storm was approaching. 


them in time for dinner. 


The news was telephoned from neigh- 
bor to neighbor, giving the farmers 
twelve hours to up their 
stock and haul feed in anticipation 


gather 


of the storm, which would otherwise 
have caught them unawares. 


THE ‘*MAIL ORDER”’ 
THE RURAL 


BUSINESS 
MERCHANT 


AND 


It is true that rural free mail de- 
livery is proving disastrous to the 
country merchant who is not pro- 
gressive enough to meet the changed 
conditions, but the farm telephone 
will help to readjust these things. 
The mail-order houses of the big ci- 
ties have not been slow to take ad- 
vantage of the new order of things, 
and they have flooded the farmers 
with They 
competition 
with the country merchant; and as 


mail-order catalogues. 


come into direct 
it has been possible to buy of the 
mail-order house without leaving the 
farm, the farmer 
given the country merchant the 
worst of it. It for the 
farmer to sit down in the evening af- 


has frequently 


is sO easy 
ter his work is done and pick out a 
bill of goods by his own fireside from 
the catalogue of the big city firm, 
and to send for it with a post-office’ 
money order, also without leaving his 
farm, that the money-order business 
of the Post Office Department has 
vastly increased in communities hav- 
ing rural delivery. But with the 
farm telephone added, the country 
merchant will again have the advan- 
tage, for he can personally solicit 
trade at any time he wishes, and he 
san use the rural mail carrier as his 
“delivery boy,” sending out the goods 
the same day the order is received. 
TRAVELING LIBRARIES 

Along with rural delivery and the 
farm telephone, but having no con- 
nection with them, has come the traw- 
eling library. one of 
the first States to adopt this new 
idea for the improvement of rural 
life. 


ago, but now a large percentage of 


Kansas was 


That was less than four years 





Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
OSITIVE CURE. 





Prepared 
exclusive- 
ly by J. E, 
Gombault 
ex-Veteri- 


=z 
SUPERSEDE 


Impossible to vates any star or blemish. The 

t ever used, es th py 
oF, Aintat a4 ~ mila or severe action. ae 
ell Bunches or Blemishes from Horses or Cattle. 

Asa HUMAN EMEDY for Rheumatism, 
Sprains, Sore Throat, Etc., itis invaiuable. 
that one tablespoonful of 
CAUSTIC BALSAM wil! 
uce more actua! results than a whole bottle of 


o 
| @ny liniment or spavin cure mixture ever made. 


town each morning for their grocer- | 


ies, perhaps six or eight miles away, 
and the rural mail carrier delivers 


| 


very bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is Warran 
rice $1.50 per bottle. Sold 
oY, druggists, or sent by express, charwes paid, with rl! 
directions for .. Send for descriptive circulars, 
testimonials, etc,®Address 

THE LAWRENOE-WILLIAMS (10,, Cleveland, Ohio 
CTS 


iy 4 ) “ - : 2 

. aw 

7 

y\\ 

Thirty-five bushels of wheat con- ‘ : 
tain thirty pounds of 


Potash 


Our books contain many valuable 
facts and suggestions for farmers. 
The books are free; send name 
and address to 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau St., New York 


Ay, 

(_& 
\ ee Ae ° pi a 
OS PB er Hi 





R HEUMACIDE CURED HON. 


H H HARTLEY 


“Tyro,. \.C., May 10th, 1901. 

THE BOBBITT DRUG CO. 

Gentemen: I bad rheumatism for 
more than 16 years in my right arm and 
shoulder. Tried many remedies with- 
out relief. In fall of 1899 my shoulder 
became stiffand 1 could not use it. Mr. 
J. B. Smith, druggist. of a: 
recommended RHKEUMACIDE. I 
bought one bottie and before using half 
of it, foune it was relieving we. Br- 
fore finishing third bottie I could raise 
and straighten my arm. and it has 
cured me. Very respectfully 

(Signed) H. H. HARTLEY 

Mr. Hartley is one of the most promi 
nent and hishty respected citizens of 
Davidson © unty and represented his 
county ‘n the last legislature. 

Rheumacide is tn standard rheuma- 
tic remedy. A void substitutes. All drug 
gistss Hlit Price $1. 








Guilford College, N. C. 


> 


Strong in equipment. Excel- 


lent in teaching force. Noted 
for high moral tone. Ex- 


penses moderate. Send for 


catalogue. 


L. L. Hobbs, President. 


Type For Sale. 


A BIG BARGAIN. 


The composition and press work of The 
Progressive Farmer is now being done under 
contract with the Mutual Publishing Com- 
pany, hence we can dispose of our entire out- 
fit of body type, which we offer at a bargain. 
These type have been in use only two years 
are properly distributed in cases, which will 
be sold with the type if desired. A sample 
copy of the last issue printed from these type 
will be mailed to any one wishing to pur- 
chase. If interested, address 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 

Raleigh, N.C. 
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isthe quality of PAGE FENCE wire. S' better. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 





We promptly obtain U. 8. and Foreign 


ATENT 


Send model, sketch or photo of invention for ¢ 
freereport on TRAD lity. For free kk 


po: beg , 
Flow to Secure’ RADE-MARKS wees 


Patents and 


CASNOWe 


OPPOS|TE-U.S. PATENT OFFICE. 
WASHINGTON.D.C. 


PPV VV TY 
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the States of the Union have travel- 
ing libraries in some form. 

The people in the cities and larger 
towns generally have access to pub- 
lic or circulating libraries, but for 
years it has been a problem how to 
extend the same privilege to the res- 
idents of agricultural communitics. 
The traveling library is designed to 
solve this question. Any country ly- 
eeum or club can secure a library of 
fifty books, free of cost, by applying 
to the librarian in charge of the trav- 
eling library, who is now a State offi- 
cer in Kansas. A library may be kept 
in one community for six months if 
desired. It is then returned to the 
librarian, and another, containing an- 
entirely different assortment of 
books, may be secured. One library 
will furnish a winter’s reading to a 
- rural community. 


In Kansas the club women inaugu- 
rated this movement, but it proved 
of such gréat benefit that after one 
year the State Legislature took it up 
and made it a State institution. It 
now consists of upward of one hun- 
dred libraries, of fifty books each, 
and it is being added to as fast as 
legislative appropriations become 
available. 

CONSOLIDATION OF COUNTRY SCHOOLS 


The educational problem in rural 
communities is still unsolved to a 
great degree. Heretofore it has been 
customary to send the more ambi- 
tious children, whose parents could 
afford it, to the graded school in 
town after they have passed through 
the district school, where perhaps 
the school term was only five or six 
months long. Sometimes this has 
furnished a strong incentive to the 
farmer to leave the country and move 
to the town or city, in order that his 
children may have the best in the 
way of educational advantages. 


While it is still a new idea to many 
people, the consolidation of rural 
schools bids fair to bring directly to 
the farm the educational advantages 
of the town. The plan has been tried 
in a small way in Ohio, in Iowa, in 
Kansas, and in other States, and it 
has been remarkably successful. The 
last Kansas Legislature passed a law 
to make the plan general wherever 
communities desire it, and Prof. 
Frank Nelson, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, has made it 
his special work to encourage the 
adoption of the plan: Superintend- 
ent Nelson has become the apostle of 
school consolidation in Kansas. 

Several years ago four school dis- 
tricts around Lorraine, Ellsworth 
County, Kan., were consolidated, and 
a central school house was built at 
After the 


consolidation three teachers did the 


the village of Lorraine. 





work which required four formerly, | 


and as the school was graded they did |. 


it better. Some of the children lived 
several miles from the schoolhouse, 
but they were transported to and 
from school in covered spring wa- 
gon3 at the public expense. Last 
year a two-years’ high-school course 
was added to that of the common 
school, and now the entire cost of 


maintenance is but little more than | 


; | ~~ | 
before the consolidation. The extra | the Military Academy; all three have | 


expense is largely due to the trans- | 


portation of the pupils. To offset the 
small additional expense the term is 


considerably longer, the work much | 


better done, the high-school course | 


has been added, the schoolhouse is 
much more sanitary, and the advan- 
tage of transporting the children to 
and from school, especially in bad 
weather, can searcely be estimated. 
The consolidation idea is growing 
rapidly in Kansas, and movements 
teconsolidate rural districts are now 


, under way in many counties in the 


State. 
EASING THE BURDENS OF LIFE ON 
THE FARM 


These are some of the main rea- 
sons why farm life is more attract- 
ive in the West than it was a few 
years ago. There are other, minor 
With increasing knowledge 
and intelligence the farmers are put- 
ting more of science into their work. 
Improved machinery is making the 
farmwork lighter. The well-to-do are 
establishing acetylene gas plants in 
their homes, alleviating the heavy 
housework which falls to the lot of 
the farmer’s wife. The gasoline en- 
gine, too, is supplying the place of 
the city waterworks. 

There will doubtless always be a 
certain flow from the country to the 
city. It should be so. The city needs 
the vitality and strength of the coun- 
try boy. But the rush from the farm 
to the large centers of population, 
to escape the hardships and isolation 
which have been a part of farm life 
in the past, will probably cease to a 
great degree. 


ones. 





The Commanding General of the Army. 


Lieutenant-General Miles, the 
Commanding-General of the army, 
will retire age next August. 
Barring the unexpected his suecessor 
will be Major-General S. B. M. 
Young, now President of the War 
College, who in turn will be sueceed- 
ed by Major-General Adna R. 


for 


‘haf- 


fee, now Commander-in-Chief in the | 


Philippines, but who has been order- 
ed home to take command of the De- 
partment of the East with headquar- 
ters at Governor’s Island. He in 
turn will be succeeded by Major-Gen- 
eral Henry C. Corbin, the Adjutant- 
yeneral of the army. 

General Corbin is the senior Ma- 
jor-General and ordinarily would be 
selected as General Miles’ successor, 











but in that case neither Young nor | 
Chaffee could enjoy the coveted hon- | 


or of commanding 
retire before him. 
generously waives his rights, not to 
stand in their way. 

These three men—Corbin, Young, 
Chaffee—have lives worth the telling 
if only to show once more that in 
America a man can make of himseli 
All three are the 
sons of poor men; all three 
fought their way un to the top from 
of the ladder 
their own efforts unaided by fortune 


what he pleases. 
have 
the lowest round by 
or influenee; all three were denied 
the advantages of West Point; all 
three have the respect of every offi- 





the army, for both | 
General Corbin 


that of the four separate districts | cer in the army who is a graduate of | 


won by sheer pluck, by absolute loyal- 
ty, by hard work, by the determina- 
tion to sueeeed.—Saturday Evening 
Post. 


What is Education ? 

Education in its last analysis is an 
effort to discover truth. It reaches 
far beyond an accumulation and cor- | 
relation of facts. In so far as it | 
deals with the facts it is a process, | 
the end of which is the discovery of 
truth, of which facts are only the 
expression. Truth is more than a 
fact. It is that relation which per- 
meates all things,giving to all orders 
unity, and bringing them into har- 
with one supreme 
The real scholar is more than a sci- 
eutist, he is more than a philosopher, 
he is more than an artist; he is a 
master. Facts to him are mere inci- 
dents; the truth is the essence, and 
his power lies not in information as 
a possession, but in his mastery as a 
ruler. Perfection is the product of 
truth; never of falsehood. Where er- 
ror enters stagnation sets in. What- 
ever of wrong there is to be correct- 
ed, whatever of right there is to be 
attained, depends upon a loyalty to 
truth. There is no severer bondage 
than the bondage of error, no deeper 
degradation than loyalty to false- 
hood. The great Teacher of men 
pointed out the fact to the world that 
truth is the mother of freedom. Of 
the many forms of skepticism, there 
is none to be more dreaded than the 
fear of truth. Truth can never hurt, 
and falsehood can never help. What- 
ever of creed or tradition or policy 
or doctrine may be overthrown by a 


larger discovery of truth, should be 
overthrown, and a disposition to keep 


mony purpose. 





out truth in order to perpetuate a | 


pet doctrine or scheme, is a surren- 
der of all prospects and a repudia- 
tion of all hope. 
come idolatry and cease to be a vir- 
tue.—President John C. Kilgo of 
Trinity College. 


Healthy 
Children 


are kept strong and well; weak and 
pose littie folks are made vigorous 
y the use of that famous remedy— 


FREY’S 
VERMIFUCE 


Corrects all disorders of the stomach, 

expels worms, etc. Palatable and 

positive in action. Bottle by mai, ze, 
EK. & Ss. PRBY, Baittimore, Md. 


area 


Fl eT a 


i Are not profitable if yu buy a poorly built 
im Mill, or the cheapest mill, regardless of 
a Quality. We have GOOD cheap Mills, and the 
BEST and most accurate mills at reasonable 
prices. It will cost you nothing but five min- 
utes time and a postal card to investigate our 
mills Give full particulars of size mill wanted 
and we will give you low prices. We guar- § 
antee fully everything we sell. Writeus NOW 
while you have our address. 


SALEM IRON WORKS 


SALEM N.C. U.S.A. 


9 HOO6 OOO 
Dy ° SMOKE YOUR MEAT WITH 
i) KRAUSERS LIQUID EXTRACT ar SHOX 


SEND FOR 


Cimcu car. E. KRAUSER & BRB.MILTON.F 
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Italian Queens for Sale. 
$1 O00 Each 


Nothing fancy about these Queens, but her 
bees are hustlers, and if they do not give you 
better results than any #2 or $8 Queen you ever 
purchased will return your money. Also, can 
sell you full colonies of bees, patent and home- 
hives, fixtures, section boxes, comb-founda- 
tion, and in fact everything you need to make 
bees pay. Now is the time to introduce Queens 
to get fine results next spring. Write for what 
you want. Enclose stamp. 

W.L. WOMBLE, Raleigh, N. C. 





NORTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL 
DIRECTORY. 


FARMERS’ STATE ALLIANCE. 


President—W.B. Fleming Ridgeway, War- 
ren County. 

Vice-President—T. P. Johnson, Salisbury, 
Rowan ( ounty. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Businesg 
Agent—T. B. Parker, Raleigh, Wake County 

Leeturer—J. C. Bain, Wade, Cumberland 
County. 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno. 
Mitchell, Walter, Wayne County. 

Chaplain—Kev.:W. 8. Mercer, 
Currituck County. 

Doorkeeper —Geo. 
Guilford County. 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R. H. Lane, Aurora, 
Beaufort County. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. 
Graham, Machpelah, L ncoln County. 


Mz. 
Moyock, 


T. Lane, Greensboro, 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh. 
W.B. Fleming, Ridgeway. 

John G aham, Warrenton. 

Dr. J. E. Pe-son, Pikeville. 

Thomas J. Oldham, Teer. 


JUDICIARY COMMITTEE, 


John Graham, Chairman, Warrenton. 
H. T. Jones, Goldsboro, 
J.K. Hughes, Hilllsbo-o. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
STATION, 


Director—B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh. 

Agriculturist—O. W. Burkeit, West Raleigh. 

Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West Ral- 
eigh. 


STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


President—J. Van Lindley, Pomona, 

Vice-President—O. W. Blacknall, Kittrell. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Frauklin Sher- 
man,’Raleigh. 

Executive Committee—J. Van Lindley, 
Chairman, J F. Gulliver, B von Herff, O. W. 
Biacknall, T. K. Bruner, Franklin Sherman, 
P. H. Keck. 

District Vice-Pre:idents—W. L. Baxter, 
Ridgeway; Geo. N. Ives, Newport; Wm. 
Cole, Waynesville; P H. Beck, Southern 
Pines; Moses Cone, blowing Rock. 


STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Piesident—J. A. Lor g, Roxboro. 
Secretary—J. E. Pegue, Raleigh. 
Tr. asurer—C, B. Denson, Raleigh. 





FARMER®S’ STATE ASSOCIATION, 


President—R. H Speight, Wrendale, 

Secretary-Treasurer—T. B. Parker, 
boro. 

Executive Committee—J Bryan Grimes, 8. 
L. Patterson and EK. F. Lamb 


Hills- 





STATE BOARD OF 


S. L. P.tterson, 
trict. 
Members:—(1) J. B. Coffield, Everetts; (2) 
EK. L, Daugotriidge, Rocky Moun; (4) Wm, 
Dunn, N. whern; (4)C. N Allen, Auburn; (5) 
J.S €uni: ghan, Cun nzgbam, (*") A. T. Mo 
Callum, R: d Springs; (7) J. P. MeKae, Laurin- 
burg; (8) ¥. B. Kennedy, Daltonia; (9) W. A. 


AGRICULTUKE. 


ex effcio, Ch:irman Dis- 


| Gr ham Machpelah; (i!) A. Cannon, Horss 


Shoe. 

Howard B:own'ng. Littieton. 

J.R Jovsee Reidsv lle. 

G. E, Flow, Monroe. 

J C, Kay, Boone. 

OFFICERS, 

8. L. Patterson, Commissioner, 
i K. Bruner, Secretary. 
B. W. Kilgore, State ( hemist 
Tait butler, State Veterinarian. 
Franklin Sherman, Jr., Entomologist. 
Gerald McCarthy, botanist and Biologist, 
H. H. Brimley, Naturalist and Curator. 
Postoffice address of all officers, Raleigh. 
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MORE ABOUT THE RURAL TELE- 
PHONE. 
Mr. McCart Replies to the Inquiry of a 
Progressive Farmer Reader. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer : 
Your request received and got de- 
layed on account of other business. 


If you will excuse the delay, I will 
now try, in my awkward way, to re- 


spond and furnish the information 
asked for through The Progressive 
Farmer by Mr. John McDowell. 

Perhaps I could not do better than 
give a copy of our contract, which 
has been quite satisfactory with us. 
I might say that we built our lines 
and own and control same from one 
corporation to the other. 

CONTRACT, 


This agreement, made this Ist day 
of ...., between the Wayne County 
Telephone Exchange of the first part, 
and the Willow Grove Short-line 
Telephone Company, party of the 
second part, witnesseth: 

That the said second party has 
eonstructed a telephone line running 
from Humeston, Iowa, to Corydon, 
Iowa, and desires switch-board ser- 
vice at Corydon, Iowa. It is there- 
fore mutually agreed between the 
parties that the said first party shall 
take the wire of the said second par- 
ty, at the corporation line at the 
northeast corner of the fair grounds 
of Corydon, Iowa, and construct it to 
its central office, and in the future 
maintain it as long as the second 
party may use it, and switch said line 
at this switch-board to any ’phone 
on said exchange that may be wanted 
by any one using said second party’s 
line, or on to any other telephone 
line running into said central office 
that the said second party may make 
connecting arrangements with, which 
may entitle them to use the said line. 

In consideration of said agree- 
ments, the said second party agrees 
to pay to the said first party $3 per 
year per ’phone on its line for each 
*phone nearer to the Corydon ex- 
change than to the Humeston ex- 
change, and 20 per cent of collec- 
tions made by the Corydon exchange, 
permits or otherwise received on be- 
half of the said second party. 

The said second party also agrees 
to pay the said first party 50 cents 
per pole for each telephone pole from 
the corporation line to its central of- 
fice, to compensate the said first par- 
ty for line construction within the 
corporation limits of the town of 
Corydon, the said charge, however, 
only to be made once and paid once; 
the said first party to maintain the 
line within the town limit in the fu- 
ture without charge or expense to 
the said second party. 

Contract to remain in force 
years from date. 


I agree with Mr. McDowell that 


$2 is too expensive for the average 
farmer. There are companies here 


that furnish everything and _ keep 


everything in repair, build the line 
to your door, puts the phone in your 








| son of diarrhoea, cholera morbus ana 


house, serves 
for $1 a month, and they are 
making plenty of money at that, giv- 
ing the renter or subscriber the right 
to talk everywhere their line goes 


CUC, 


change with, for this price. 
Wishing The Progressive Farmer 


the success it so much deserves, in | 
making plain the need of telephones 


among the farmers and stock-breed- 
ers, I am, 
Very respectfully, 
GEO. A. McCART. 


Iowa. 


Wayne Co., 





Black River Neglected by the Map 
Makers. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

Some time ago, I ealled your at- 
tention to the wonderful natural ad- 
vantages of the Black River section 
of Sampson County. Since then I 
have received a copy of the Railroad 
map of North Carolina for 1902, “ex- 
amined and authorized by the North 
Carolina Corporation Commission” 
and “prepared for the Commission by 
H. C. Brown,” the Clerk of the Com- 
mission. You may imagine my sur- 
prise at finding that Black River, a 
navigable stream for which the 
United States Government has been 
making appropriations for years—a 
stream on which steamboats run reg- 
ularly for about seven or eight 
months in the year, and up which 
shad, herring, and other fish from 
salt-water run regularly every season 
for over 125 miles, is not put down 
on this “examined and authorized” 
map at all, whilst South River, a 
small one of several tributaries of 
the Black (several of which are just 
as large as the South), a stream up 
which no steam boat has ever ascend- 
ed “from the time whereof the mem- 
ory of man runneth not to the con- 
trary” is enlarged beyond all propor- 
tions, is actually represented as the 
chief tributary of the Cape Fear. 

I would modestly suggest that 
whilst we are spreading ourselves on 
the great question of education, all 
school teachers, office-holders and of- 
fice-seekers take a thorough course 
in the geography of North Carolina, 
and that our able and popular Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, or 
our “Educational Governor,” secure 
an accurate map of North Carolina, 
have a copy of the same hung up 
in fll the public offices and the two 
halls of legislation in Raleigh, and 
then organize a’ North Carolina 
Geographical Club, to meet once a 
fortnight or oftener to study the 
physical and topographical geogra- 
phy of their own State as thorough- 
ly as they are presumed to study the 
political. Then I do not think we 
would have such incorrect maps ema- 
nating from the State capital with 
the full endorsement of prominent 
State officials after they have exam- 
ined it. BLACK RIVER. 

Sampson Co., N. C, 








and keeps it in repair, 


‘SEWING 


and all lines they can get free ex- | 





LITTLE ACHES never grow to 
be big ones if they are promptly 
treated with Perry Davis’ Painkiller. 
A good thing to remember in the sea- 





| 


other bowel complaints that come | 


with summer. 


Improved Alliance 


ieee 
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Delivered Freight Paid to any Rail- 
Mf 


road Station in North Carolina. 


Warranted for BO Years. 


PRICES REDUCED. 
Style No. 6, Seven Drawers, 
IDO (COVER. o&. bsoclod tnd sees 50 
Style No. 4, Five Drawers, 
Rox Cover . $17.50 
Style No. 3, Three Drawers, 
Box Cover - $16.50 


Our Five-Drawer “Drop Head” 


Machine is a Beauty. 


Price only $17.50. 


The above are all the Improved A}- 
liance Machines. We are offering no 
other machines now. Send for de- 
seriptive circular. 


Now is the time to’ send in your 
orders for— 


Plow and Plow Castings, 
Guano Sowers and Farming 
Utensils of every description— 
Farm Bells, 
Cook Stoves, 
Feed Cutters, 
Corn Shellers, 
Harrows, 
(Smoothing, 


Cutaway and Solid Dise) | 


MACHINE. 





Wagons, 
Buggies and Harness, 
Barbed and Plain Wire, 
Poultry and Farm 
Washing Machines, 
Furniture, 
Pianos, 
Organs, etc., 
Sugar, 
Coffee, 


Flour, 


eo 
Fencing, 


Lard, ete. 
Sugar to-day is worth 
€4.65 per 100 pounds, but is subject 
to change without notice, as all other 


Granulated S 


prices are. 


Green coffee from 8e. to 10e. per 


pound. 


SEEDS FOR FALL PLANTING. 


CLOVER SEED: 
Crimesoniy CHOICE ....6s0isccssecsicsce $2.00 
Late Crimson......... 
White Blooming Cri 
Red, good.. 
Red, prime. 
Red, choice.... 
Sapling, prime 

Sapling, choice... =e 
L ucern Or Alfalfa..ccsescccccccne 





mson.. 







GRASS SEED: 


















Timothy, choice.... 2.50 a 
Orchard, prime.. 1.50 “ 
Orchard, choice.. ied 1.60 ‘ 
Tall Meadow Oat, eho 1.45 ae 
Kentucky Blue, fanc Vv 1.40 ai 
Red Top or Herds, prime, in 

OMNGRTN ss cerca ves sasweds enveeeatedvonseavs 25 ae 
Red Top or Herds, faney 

clean, per fb.... 9¥4c._ per th. 
Perennial Rye. .95 per bush. 
Italian Rye... ax LO ss 
BOOMING ca wcedssigscesenisscdapectestccnétark l4dc. per b. 

SEED WHEAT—Beardless varieties: 

MUIR ays ptsaresenehcp abuses eros esses * - per bush, 
Red May. 








Blue Stem or Pur pleStraw Lis Mid 

Beardless Fuleaster............... + 1.15 6s 

Currells Prolific ... , does 66 

PET ONG Tei Resvnccssesdsncassacsncics 1.20 as 
Bearded Varities— 

Bearded Fulcaster................6 1.10 + 

Dietz Mediterranean............. 1.20 “ 
SEED OATS: 

Va. Winter, or Turf, prime...  .65 on 

Va. Winter, or Turf, choice... .70 66 

Red Rust Proof, choice.......... 52 as 
VETCH: 

Hairy Cr Gand. .........sscccssessesses 10 =per bh. 


English Winter.. 
Winter Rye........ ‘Ks 
Rape, Dwarf Essex................. 


-06 per tb. 
-72 per bush. 
06 per tb. 





6 bushel or 100-pound cotton sacks for clo- 
ver, timothy and fancy herds grass, 15 cts. 
each, extra; prices of other seeds ‘include 
sacks. Prices subject to market fluctuations, 


Cabbage, turnip, and all other seeds at 
market prices. Granulated sugar, $4.65 per 
100 tbs. Keg Soda, in 112 th. kegs, 1° ets. per 


ib. Best Leaf Lard, in teirces, 11% cts. per bb. 
Other quantities sand qualities in proportion. 
Tobacco, Snuff, ete., at market prices. Load- 
ed shells, powder and shot at wholesale 
prices, by the 1,000, keg and sack. 

Orders of all Alliancemen or ex-Alliance- 
men. who contributed to the Business Agency 
Fund, solicited. Let me know your wants 
and I will get prices. 

Order Cane Mills and Evapecrators now. 
Corn Huskers and Shredders at lowest prices. 
Star Pea Hullera specialty. Fruit Trees at 
whelesale prices. Wagons, Carts, Buggies, 
Harness, etc., etc. Pianos, Organs and Sew- 
ing Machines. 

Give mea list of your wants and I will get 


| you prices. 


T. B. PARKER, S. B. A,, 


RALEIGH, N 











The North Carolina Agricultural Society will hold its 42nd 


State Fair 


— 
— 
~_ 


A 


oa | 


RALEIGH, OCT. 27 TO NOV. 1. 





By the donation of $1,500 from State 


Premiums. 
and ful! information, 

Great display of the 
retary T. K. Bruner. Finest Horses, 
exhibitions, but postively nothing offensive. 
hibit free entry charges. 
Raleigh, N. C., for particulars, 


Cattle, Sheep, 
Trials of Speed by the finest Southern Horses. 
Low rates on railroad. 
Come and carry off premium. 


Agricultural Department to be awarded to best Farm 
Products, Field Crop, Live Stock and Horticulture, the society is able to offer nearly $8,000 in 
This is the most liberal Premium List ever presented to our people. 


Fruits of the State, surpassing anything heretofore shown under Sec- 
Beautiful Exhibit of Pouliry. 
interesting 
All are invited to Ex- 
, J. EK, Pogue, 


Swine, 


The Midway will contain many 


Address the Secretary 


HON. J. A. LONG, President. 


C. B. DENSON, 


Treasurer. 


Send for it, 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL | 


“Review Lesson—-September 28, 1902 
Read Deuteronomy 8:1-20. 
Golden Text: Thou shalt remem- 

ber the Lord thy God. Deut. 8:18. 

1. The of Manna.—The 
great teaching of this lesson is that 
God makes constant and appropriate 
provision for the daily needs of all 
his children. 


Giving 





The Ten Commandments.—Du- 
ties to God.—The first four com- 
mandments forbid idolatry, image 
worship, profanity and Sabbath 
breaking. Our Master himself has 
summed up these commandments in 
the words: “Thou shalt love the 


Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind.” 
38. The Ten Commandments.—Du- 
ties to Men.—The last six command- 
ments of the Decalogue enforce the 
duty of honoring parents, of respect- 
ing human life, of maintaining per- 
sonal purity, 
of cultivating 
avoiding covetousness. 


of observing honesty, 

truthfulness and of 
Our Master 
has likewise summed up these com- 
mandments the “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

4. Worshipping the Golden Calf.— 
The awful sin of idolatry 


in words: 


is the sa- 
We need 
to beware of the insidious forms in 
which idolatry is found at the pres- 
ent day. The worship of fashion, of 


lient point of this lesson. 


gold or of pleasure may be as sinful 
in us as the worship of the golden 
ealf was in the Israelites. 

&. The Tabernacle—The central 
thought of this lesson is the thought 
of worship. The 
embodiment 


tabernacle was the 
of the of 
It was a divine object les- 
son for the people of Israel, and all 
its contents and appointments were 


visible ides 


worship. 


designed to impress upon _ their 
minds some vital truth. 
6. Nadab and Abihu.—The great 


principle of received 
strong emphasis in this lesson which 
told us of the destroying fire which 
consumed the sons of Aaron who pok 
luted the worship of God by their in- 
dulgence in strong drink. 
Journeying 


temperance 


toward Canaan.— 
The central thought suggested by 
this lesson was that of the journey 
of life. Divine guidanee was vouch- 
safed to the children of Israel in the 
pillar of cloud by day and the pillar 
of fire by night. 
will also be vouchsafed to us, if 


Divine guidance 
we 
allow ourselves to be led by God. 

8. Report of the 
grand thought brought in this 
lesson is that of courage in duty. The 
ten spies who rendered a faint-heart- 
ed report saw just what Caleb and 
Joshua had seen in their expedition 
into the Promised Land. But Caleb 
and Joshua counted God as an ally, 
When they made their brave and in- 
Sspiring appeal to the people to go 
forward, 


Spies.—The 
out 


and their report won for 
them an entrance into the Promised 
Land, denied to the rest, who feared 
to advanee. 
25 The 


3razen Serpent.—The 





ate Make Cows Pay, use Sharpless Cream 
Ceparators. Book “Business Dairying” and 
Jat. 285 free. W. Chester, Pa. 





crowning truth here taught is that 
faith is the cure for sin. Jesus him- 
self interpreted this incident when 
he said, “And as Moses lifted up the 
serpent in the wilderness, even so 
must the Son of man be lifted up.” 

10. The Prophet Like Moses.—We 


-learned here to se in Christ the ful- 


filment of all prophecy. Every true 
prophet has given us a revelation of 


God, but Jesus Christ has given us 


the only perfect revelation of the 
Most High. 
11. Loving and Obeying God.— 


The choice presented to the children 
of Israel was that between obedience 
to God and disobedience to His will. 
The same ehoice is presented to hu- 
the present day, and in- 
the 


manity at 


dividual selection determines 
choice of nation. 
12.. The Death 


lesson brought to 


the 
of Moses.—This 
our notice the life 
ot God. Moses 
vet died at 
and the Lord buried 


of a true servant 


sinned, it is true, he 
peace with God, 
Sin brings deprivation, but if 
through Christ 


become reconciled with God. 


him. 


we repent, we may 





Our city contemporary, The Pro- 


gressive Farmer, made its appear- 
ance this week in a sixteen-page 


form, a change from the 8-page form 
heretofore used. It is a decided im- 
all Typo- 
is as handsome as it 


provement in respects. 
graphically it 
ean be, its general make-up admira- 
ble, Mr. C . Poe, its editor, 
fills cach of departments 
with matter, 


befitting a paper of the high stand- 


while 
its many 


original and selected, 


ard that gentleman has established. 
The Progressive Farmer, under Mr. 
Poe’s 
itself in the confidence 
of the public, and we are glad it is 


management, has established 


and respect 


constantly growing in popularity and 
patronage.—Raleigh Post, September 
10th. 





In view of the alarming situation 
on the Isfhmus, incident to the Col- 
ombian war, three fighting vessels 
of the United States Navy, the Wis- 
consin, the Cincinnati, and the Pan- 
ther, have been ordered to Panama. 





How’s This? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward fog 
any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY &CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

We the undersigned, have known F. J. Che- 
ney for the last 15 years, and believe him per- 
fectly honorable in all business transactions 
and financially able to carry out any obliga- 


tions made by their firm. 
Wrst a Trvax, Wholesale Dru 
Wapina, Kinnan & Marvin, 
gists, Toledo, O. 
Hall's Catarrh Curei is taken internally,«ct 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces 
the system. Price, 75c. = pos bt bottde. Sold by all 


te. fre: 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


Seed Wheat. 


Reduced Prices to Close Out. 


Bearded or Smooth. Yield 30 to 45 bushels 
peracre. Sold on Guarantee. Send for book- 
let, “Wheat Growing” to 

W. R. KNOX, 
INTERCOURSE, 


ists, Toledo, O, 
holesalo Drug- 





Box 100, PA. 


Music Teacher Wanted 


Address MATTIE CALDWELL, 





Lemon Springs, N. C. 
Moore County. 


A Boarding School for Boys and Young Men. Thorough preparation 
~for College, Certificate admitting to many of the leading Colleges. Superb 
climate. High moral tone. Military training develops promptness, health 
end manly cerriage. Full corps of experienced teachers. Attendance a 


select and limited. Athletics encouraged. ene wise aig 
For cotalogue end oF information addre 


"te §. E- DEBNAM. Supt. ba Coanaa’ti ae 

















35% YOUNG WOMEN <=. HICKORY: N; C2 


FIFTEEN UNIVERSITY TRAINED Teactiens A siteshdeoet HEAUTH —— 
TWELVE ,OURSES OF > 


J.H.NORMAN, MUS. DOC. OXFORDANOLE IPSIG, DIRECTO! R 
$400 PIANO GIVEN IN MUSIC. BEAUTIFUL CATALOGUE nee? 














T STANDS FOR BIG CROPS. 


For uniform drilling of grains, any kind and any amount 
sa acre for grass seed sowing and even distribution of 
fanny: damp or dry fertilizers, © othing equals the 


[\ 
SPANGLER .rarvrctereer Drill | 


Positive force feed for fertilizer, grain andgrassseed. Drills 
any depth, ppcracce regulation, low steel or wood frame, hi “4 
wheels with broad tires. Easy to fill and operate. Light 
ora ert igate before buying. Write for free catalogue. 
SPANGLE. G. CO,, 509 QUEEN STREET, YORK, PA, 





STANDARD EVERYWHERE. 
FULLY WARRANTED. 





















Baptist ‘Female University 
RALEIGH. N. C. 


In the heart of Raleigh, within two blocks of the churches, the Gow 
ernor’s Mansion, the Capitol, the Libraries and State Museum. New fur 
nishings and outfit. 

Four buildings. men and 
eighteen women). 

Welt equipped Chemical and Biological laboratories. 

Music Faculty of two men and four women. 

Twelve distinct schools, headed by University students and graduates - 
Students cared for by lady-principal, lady-physician, matron and nurse. 

Full literary course, including all fees, for $167.50 per session. For 


further information address, 
R. T. VANN, Raleigh, N. O. 


Twenty-three officers and teachers (five 





re 
a 
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Free Scholarships in Agriculture. 


If you are going to be a Farmer, why not prepare yourself fully for your 
work? You van do so if you want to be educated in Agriculture, 


-AThe Agricultural and Mechanical College of North Garolina 


offersa FOUR YEARS and a TWO YEARS’ COURSE IN AGRICULTURE; 
Aeriousural Scholarsxrips. 
September 4, 1902. 

Farmers’ bv s, Do not neglect the opportunity to getan Education. It means suc 
cess in your work; it means a delightful avocation for life. The College a'so offers 
macy opportunities for SELF-8.. ‘PPORT. College catslogue will be sent for the asking. 

Address any inquiries to the Professor of Agriculture, 


CHARLES Wm. BURKETT, Raleigh, N. C. 


also 120 
You can get a Scholarship by applying now. 1 ollege opens 


piaiantaniaaiiataen: : 





ne 


trainin 





ADISON INSTITUTE AND BUSINESS COLLEGE 


MALE AND FEMALE. 
* 


Buildings New, Modern and Commodious. 
ball team in State. Number o1 Teachers 4. Number of students last term 
169. Languages, Music, Mathematics. Business Department Specialties. 
Book-keeping, Short-hand, Typewrit-ing. Good board in nice families, 
near buildings, from $7.00 to $8.00 per month. Rooms where young men can 
ae their own provisions and board themselves from $3.50 to $4.00 per 
month. 


Tuition]: From $1.50 to $3.00 Per Month. Fall Term Begins Sept. 1, 1902, 


J. M. WEATHERLY, Principal, Madison, N. C. 








Nice play grounds. Best 
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_ WOMAN'S WORK 


Table Manners. 

The writer of this recently sat near 

a young man who was, like himself, 
eating his mid-day lunch at a “lunch 
We do not 
manners, 


counter” in a large city. 
believe in “finicky” 
therefore are not offended by the way 
most people eat; but we could not 
but think that the of the 


young man had surely forgotten a 


parents 


very important matter in his home 
training. 


titled to have a good appetite, and 


since he was able to pay for it, it | 
was all right for him to eat a plenty. | 


And he did it; but one could not be- 
lieve from his clothes or his general 
appearance, that he was not a well 
raised young man, and yet his “table 
manners” 


anything else than those of a barba- | 


rian or a half-starved hog. He crowd- 
ed big chunks of bread, almost a 
whole slice at a time, large sections 
of meat, large gobs of potatoes, gulps 


of coffee or water, et ceteras of veg- | 


etables, into his mouth so fast that 
practically he eouldn’t chew them at 


all. 


He wabbled things around -in 


his mouth with his tongue a time or | 
two and then forced them down his | 


throat, much as a young turkey does 
a large chunk of bread, by getting it 


started and then crawling up on it. | 


Of course that is unwhole- 


some way of cating considered from 


a very 


the health standpoint, and that young 


man is sure to be knocked out soon 
with an awful attack of dyspepsia, 


besides failing to get any real en- | 


joyment out of his meals. But the 
most important point was the beast- 
liness of his manners. He was not 
from the country, to judge from his 
appearance, but we have seen some 
country boys, and grown farmers too, 
who did not do their eating with 
much manners than he did. 
Among other things, he kept his el- 
bows on the table, and instead of lift- 


more 


ing his food to his mouth, he brought’ 


his mouth down to the level of his 
food. 

We believe there are few if any 
grown readers of this paper, who 
take their meals in such a fashion as 
this young man did; but we fear that 
many of them are not paying the at- 
tention they ought to the way their 
boys behave at the table. We want 
to say to all such, you do your chil- 
dren a serious wrong if you do not 
teach them good manners at the ta- 
ble and everywhere else. Good man- 
ners are the first and most reliable 


evidence of refinement in people, 
And it is well worth 


while to have them. 


young or old. 
In the civilized 
such 


world people are judged by 


things, and here in America where 
every one with push and energy and 
mental and physical foree have the 
opportunity to get right to the top, 
the poorest one in the country may 
get to be the commanding general in 
the army, the admiral of the navy, or 
even the President himself. 

As an illustration of this it is said 
that Admiral Sampson was the son 


of a poor laborer, and did hard work 


and | 


He was a healthy-looking | 
young fellow, and was naturally en- | 


could not be deseribed as | 


‘himself; several of our Presidents 
came from 
one of them being a tailor in a small 
town, and so ignorant that his wife 


taught him to read. When men get 


the lowest social ranks, | 


to exalted positions like those, and | 


have had fastened upon them = in 
childhood, offensive manners at the 
table or elsewhere, there are many 
occasions when they have to be much 
ashamed of themselves. But there is 
nothing so hard to get rid of as the 
teachings of childhood that have be- 
come seeond nature. 

In this free country, where we have 
no inherited titles and no social dis- 


| tinctions that people do not make 


for themselves, every person should 
be considered an American gentle- 


man or an American lady; but if 


they have not been taught good man- 
ners, no intelligent and well bred per- 


son here or in foreign countries will 
think they are gentlemen or ladies. 
| In fact, one of the things that do 
| most to differentiate between “well 
bred” people and others, is the way 


they do at the table and elsewhere. 


| for people to have proper manners 
at the table and teach them to their 
| children.—St. Louis Journal of Agri- 





eulture. 





Ways to Grow Comely. 
If possible, always give your hair 
a sun bath after its soap and water 
shampoo. 
Try for a 30 minutes’ nap each 
day, even if visions of an overburden 


’ 


mending basket are haunting your 
dreams. 

‘ Don’t live your troubles ahead of 
time. Nervous prostration with wo- 
' men is more often due to anticipated 

worries than to present trials. 
Substitute a glass of hot milk, a 

eup of good eotfee or a nourishing 

soup and bread for an ice cream and 


eharlotte russe Juncheon on shop- 
ping days. 

Regulate your sleeping hours ac- 
cording to the demands of your sys- 
tem without regard to the platitudes 
of early rising advocates. 

Take a few gentle athletic exer- 
eises daily if you cannot go in for a 
thorough physical culture course. 
of 


school days are better than complete 


The simple calisthenies your 
neglect of this health branch. 

Don’t try to patch up wardrobe ex- 
travagance with table economy. Pan- 
try stinginess is responsible for dull 
flabby, bloodless 


eyes, drab skins, 


It is therefore of great importance | 








| Such is the conclusion reached after 
| a noteworthy series of experiments 





looking cheeks and poor teeth that | 


the daintiest dress vanities cannot 
beautify. 

tonie and blood 
of green 


breakfast 


Find your spring 
purifier in a daily fare 
things. Eat eresses for 
not a meagre dish of flabby lettuce, 


mind you, but a plateful of erisp, 


crinkled leaves, plentifully dressed 


with oil aud vinegar. 





WANTED.—A TRUSTWORTHY GENTLE- 


| Sired by Biltmore boar. 


man or lady in cach county to manage busi- | 


ness for an old established house of solid 
financial standing. A straight, bona 
weekly cash salary of $15.00 paid by check 
each Wednesday with ail 


from headquarters. Money advanced 


expenses direct | 
for | 


fide | 


| them. 


| and comfortable by being frequently 


DAFORD SEMINARY FOR GIRLS. 


and salad for luncheon and dinner— | 


Helpful Hints. | 


Camphor put in drawers or trunks | 


will keep away mice. 

Rub hinges with a feather dipped | 
in oil, and they will not creak. | 

A small bag of sulphur kept in a | 
drawer or cupboard will drive away 
red ants. 

Boil three or four onions in a pint 
of water, apply with a soft brush to 
gilt frames, and flies will keep off 


A spoonful of vinegar put into the 
water in which meats or fowls are 
boiled makes them tender. 

Equal parts of ammonia and spir- 
its of turpentine will take paint out 
of clothing, no matter how dry or 
hard the paint may be. Saturate the 
spot two or three times, then wash 
out in soap-suds. 

A little charcoal mixed with clear 
water thrown into a sink will disin- 
fect and deodorize it. 

The odor of sweet-peas is so offen- 
sive to flies that it will drive them 
out of a sick-room. 


A fever patient can be made cool 


sponged with water in which a little 
soda has been dissolved. 

Brass-work can be kept beautifully 
bright by occasionally rubbing with 
salt and vinegar.—September Wo- 
man’s Home Companion. 





“The greater the attention paid 
to scrupulous cleanliness in handling 
milk at all stages, the shorter the 
time that elapses between the draw- 
ing, straining and cooling of milk 
and the lower the temperature to 
which it is cooled, the greater its 
freedom from micro-organisms, the 
longer it will retain its normal con- 
dition, the more profitable its pro- 
duction will be and the more whole- 
some will it be for old and young.” 


at the Cornell Experiment Station. 





T. W. BLAKE, 
JEWELER AND SILVERSMITH, 
Keeps a full line of Watches, Clocks, and 


Jewelry of all kinds. 
Plain Rings, Badges and Seals made to 
er. 


ord 
Special attention given to mail orders. Call 
and examine stock or write to 

T. W. BLAKE, 


109 Fayetteville Street, 
RALEIGH, N.C. 





For Sale---50 Berkshire Pigs. 


Price $10.00 per pair. Can send pairs no akin, 
Delivery October Ist. Orders booked now. 


W. J. SHUFORD, 
Hickory, N.C. 





OXFORD, N. C. 


dvrd Annual Setsion Opens Sept, 8, 1802, 


Board and General Tuition $135. 
Apply for catalogne to 
PRESIDENT HOBGOOD. 
RUPTURE coe wan one at | 


no pay. ALEX. SPEIRS, Box 834, Westbrook, | 








expenses. Manager, #40 Caxton Bid., Chicago. | Me. 








‘Wood’s Seeds. 





Crimson Clover 


will yield under favorable condi- 
tions 8 to 10 tons of green food per 
acre, or 14 to 23 tons of hay and 
is worth as a fertilizing crop, $20. 
to $25. per acre. Full information 
is contained in our Fall Catalogue 
just issued, which we will mail free 
upon request. 
Wood’s Fall Catalogue also tells 
all about Vegetable and Farm 
Seeds for Fall Planting, Seed 
Wheat,'Oats, Rye, Barley, 
Vetches, Grass and 
Clover Seeds, etc. 
Write for Fall Catalogue and 
prices of any Seeds desired. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


Seedsmen, - Richthond, Va. 








SPECIAL RATES ANNOUNCED 
VIA SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 


Omaha, Neb.—$33.00 Raleigh to 
Omaha, Neb., and return, account Na- 
tional Convention Christian Church. 
Tickets on sale Oct. 14, 15 and 16, 
final limit Oct. 28, 1902, except by de- 
positing ticket with Joint Agent, 
Omaha, and on payment of a fee of 
50 cents, an extension can be had so 
as to leave Omaha not later than 
Nov. 30, 1902. 

Macon, Ga.—Raleigh to Macon, Ga., 
and return at rate of one fare for the 
round trip, account Annual Meeting 
Farmers’ National Congress. Tickets 
on sale Oct. 5 and 6, limited return- 
ing Oct. 14, 1902. 

Rate from Raleigh via Atlanta 
$12.85, via Augusta $12.70. 

For full particulars write or call on 

T. C. STURGIS, C. T. A., 
Yarborough House Building, Raleigh, 





Additional Sleepers 


Go into Service From Various Points 
to Principal Resorts, thus affording 


GREATLY IMPROVED FAOILI- 
TIES 


For Reaching Those Points. 


Particular attention is directed to the 
elegant Dining Car Service on 
Principal Through Trains. 


The Southern Railway has just is- 
sued its handsome Resort Folder, de- 
scriptive of the many delightful re 
sorts along the line of its road. This 
folder also gives the names of proprie- 
tors of hotels and boarding houses and 
number of guests they can accommo- 
date. Copy can be had upon applica- 
tion to any Southern Railway Ticket 
Agent. 

For detailed information as to rates, 
ete., call on nearest ticket agent or 
address, T. OC. STURGIS, C. T. A., 

Raleigh, N. O. 
W. A. TURK, P. T. M., 
S. H. HARDWICK, G. P. A., 
Washington, D. O. 





SOUTHERN RW’Y’S CHANGE 
IN PULLMAN SERVICE. 


The Southern Railway announces 
change in their Pullman service ef- 
fective Sunday, June 15th, Raleigh 
and Greensboro car on train Nos. 11 
and 12 will be operated between 
Greensboro and Goldsboro. This will 
prove a great convenience to the trav- 
eling public, especially the Morehead 
City travel. No. 11 leaves Raleigh 
1 a. m., for Greensboro, and No. 13 
leaves 5.25 a. m., for Goldsboro. 

T. O. STURGIS, C. T. A., 
Raleigh, N. O. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 





The Quest. 


There once was a restless boy 
Who dwelt in a home by the sea, 
Where the water danced for joy 
And the wind was glad and free; 
But he said, “Good mother, Oh! let | 
me go; 
For the dullest place in the world, I 
know, 
Is this little brown house, 
This old brown house, 
Under the apple tree. 


“T will travel east and west; 
The loveliest homes IJ’ll see; 
And when I’ve found the best, 
Dear mother, I’ll come for thee. 

T’ll come for thee in a year and a 

day, 

And joyfully then we’ll haste away 
From this little brown house, 
This old brown house, 

Under the apple-tree.” 


So he traveled here and there, 
But never content was he; 
Though he saw in lands most fair 
The costliest homes there be. 

He something missed from the sea or 


So she bore him in her arms, as 
b 
she ought, to a room where he might 


| be quiet, gave him a piece of new 
| rye bread and meat steak in a place 


by the grate, held a scent bottle un- 


| der his nose, took away his collar, 


wrapped him up warmly, gave him a 
sweet dram from a blue vial, till at 
last he went forth through the rain 
as hale as a young bear. 

k * 


Next week we shall comment on 


| the letters and the mistakes made by 


our young friends. 





The Real Discoverers. 

Unele Robert had been explaining 
how messages could be sent back and 
forth between two far-apart places 
without any wires at all—just tele- 
graphed right through plain air! It 
was certainly very surprising! Morry 
and Paine went out on the door-steps 
to talk it over. 

“No; nothing but great tall poles 
at the places where you send them 





INCHESTER 


“NEW RIVAL” | 


FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS 


Give these shells a thorough’ trial, and you will find them to be as 
nearly perfect as experience, ingenuity, brains and equipment can 
make them. They are made with the Winchester patent corrugated | 
head, which has made Winchester “Leader”? and ‘“‘ Repeater” 
Smokeless Powder Shells so popular and satisfactory. Winchester 
Factory-Loaded “‘ New Rival” Shells are thoroughly waterproof, 
and are loaded by exact machinery with the standard brands of 
powder, shot and wadding which makes them uniform and reliable.. 


Shoot Them and Yow ll Shoot Well 

















Mallets Mallets! Muiiets} 


PRPPPPPIPEPIPIPIIPIAS 
25 BARRELS NEW CATCH MULLETS JUST IN. 


sky 2 
: J» ? : ; “ es —Aamnadaae 1,000 CASES CANNED GOODS. 
Till he turned again; with a wistful and get them—the messages, I mean. . 
sigh, You send them straight through 1,000 KEGS CUT NAILS. 


To the littlé brown house, 
The old brown house, 
Under the apple-tree. 


Then the mother saw and smiled, 
While her heart grew glad and 


nothing!” r 
“Tle said you set little waves mov- 

ing in the air and they go all the 

way across to the other place.” 


“Yes,” Uncle Robert’s voice said, 


500 KEGS WIRE NAILS. 

750 GOOD SECOND-HAND MACHINE CASKS. 
100,000 POUNDS HOOP IRON. 

50 BARRELS GLUE. 

10 BALES BATTING. 


cat Stee “and I really think the bunnies dis- 25 BARRELS BUNGS. 
: _— chosen a home, my cancial 26” 300 BARRELS SUGAR. 


ton of it!” 
Our young readers have doubtless “Oh,” laughed both small boys at S H OE S O 
noticed the announcement in last | once, “tell us why, Uncle Robert! My, $5.00 FOR e 
week’s Progressive Farmer, regard- | q statue to bunnies!” 
ing the conclusion of the spelling “Well, in the bunny family, when OUR SPECIAL 
match, the prize for the first correct | there is any danger from an enemy Is made {in all leather including Patent Leather, Patent Kid, Box Calf, Enamel, Kid 
spelling to reach us being awarded | —and the poor little wild bunnies are and Seal Skin, Etc. 
to a thirteen year old girl, Miss Lin- | surrounded by enemics on every side All N St | d Sh 
da Shuford, Newton, N.C. Her ver- | —the different members of the fami- ew y es an apes. 
sion is exactly that pronounced cor- ly telegraph a warning to each other. We, think they are worth $5.00. Order a pair sent to you subject to examination 
rect by the publishers of St. Nich- “‘Run! " There’s an enemy com- af 7ou Go net inten ae if you do, 
olas, (from which magazine we clip- ing!’ they telegraph, and all the bun- 
. ped the article), and is as follows: ny boys and bunny girls and_ the DANIEL ALLEN & CO., 
A COLONEL’S SON. grown-up bunnies that get the mes- R | s h N C 
A right sweet little boy, the son of | Sage go scurrying, hurrying into a 1g ’ 7 
| a colonel, with a ruff around his neck, | their holes. I tell you, they don’t 
; and a plain red coat reaching to his | wait a minute. The messages go a 
; waist, one night paced up the road | good many hundred feet sometimes.” 
as fast as a deer. “Through nothing, Uncle Robert— e 
, After a time he came to a pause | I mean air? Do they send them Offer Extra Special 
before a house and rung the bell. through the air?” ° 
His toe hurt him and he needed “No, through the ground. They ce eeeeeetll | i ae 
reat. Ile was too tired to raise his stamp on the ground vou? hard with HON. W.J. BRYAN, twice candidate for the Presidency, has many warm 
fair but too pale face, and a moan | their strong little hind legs when | | admires sad well-wishing fiends in. North Clrolin, wio ag doubt lake oF 
; of pain rose to his two lips. they are alarmed. And they do it on 
The maid who heard the bell was | purpose to warn the rest of the fam- THE COMMONER : Is That Paper. a 
about to pare a pear, but she put it | ily at a distance. The subscription price is only $1.00 per year. By special arrangement we are 
by and Gaw with of tes might ae “Run! Run! Run for your lives!” authorized to take subscriptions as follows: 
’ main in vain fear her guest would | The little message is carried through The Commoner alone per year........6...65. $1.00 
: not wait. But when she saw the wee’| the ground much as our. wireless The Progressive Farmer alone per year...... 1.00 
one, tears poured from her teeming | messages are through the air. Little = noe tice Together one year 91.50 
‘ eyes at the sight, for her heart was | sound-waves are set in motion, one 
} touched. after another.” * This applies to new or renewal subscriptions for either paper. Your sub- 
e . Be ‘ criptions will be entered or extended on both mailing lists on receipt of 
R “You poor dear, what ails you? “Well,” breathed Morry, “come on, $1. Send all orders, giving name and address plainly written, to 
ied = you lie here? Pray, are you | Paine, let’s go = wot — dis- THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
dying ? eoverers’ — great-great-grandbunnies 
“No; not so,” was his groan. “My | in our back yard!”—A. H. Donnell, Raleigh, N. C. 
foot is sore, and I am faint.” in the Youth’s Companion. 





Ah, where shall we dwell?’ quoth 


she. 
And he said, “Sweet mother, from 
east to west, 
The loveliest home, and the dearest 
and best, 
Is a little brown house, 
And old brown house, 
Under an apple-tree.” 
—St. Nicholas. 





That Spelling Match. 


“Our bunnies ?” 

“No, not ours, but their great- 
great-great-grandfathers—oh,a great 
many greats! ’Way back to the first 
bunny family that ever was. They 
were the ones that discovered wire- 
less telegraphy. I think they ought 
to have the honor. If there’s a splen- 
did statue ever made, I think it ought 
to have a big cottontail bunny on 








20,000 POUNDS RICE, ALL GRADES. 
$5,000 WORTH OF DRUG SUNDRIES. 
2,000 ROLLS BAGGING. 
3,300 BUNDLES TIES. 
We ask the merchants to get our prices before purchasing. 


D. Li. Gore Co., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS AND DRUG SUNDRIES, 
118 to 124 N. Water Street, WILMINGTON, N.C. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
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SUBSCRIPTION RULES: 


Be sure to give both old and new addresses 
in ordering change of postoffice. 


When sending your renewal be sure to give 
exactly the name on label and postoffice to 
which the copy of paper you receive is sent. 


All business correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to, and all checks and money orders 
made payable to, “THE PROGRESSIVE FAR- 
MER, Raleigh, N. C.” 


' DISCONTINUANCES.—If a subscriber wishes 
his copy of the paper discontinued at expira- 
tion of subscription, notice to that effect 
should be sent us. Without such notice, to 
continue taking the paper from the mails is 
become responsible for payment of subscrip- 
tion, and all arrearages must be paid when 
paper is ordered stopped. 


RENEWALS.—The date opposite your name 
on your paper, or wrapper, shows to what 
time your subscription is paid. Thus: ‘1 Jan. 
02," Shows that payment has been received 
up to Jan. 1, 1902; “1 Sep. ’08,”’ to Sept. 1, 1903, 
and so on. Receipts for renewals will be 
given in change of date on label. If not 
properly changed within two weeks after 
money is sent, notify us. 





Announcement to Farmers. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

As has previously been announced 
in The Progressive Farmer, the office 
of the State Business Agent of the 
Farmers’ Alliance has been removed 
to Raleigh and located at number 105 
West Martin Street, in the Academy 
of Music building, where I shall be 
glad to see the brethren when in Ra- 
leigh. Martin is the street that leads 
from the Union Depot to the post- 
office. Make my office headquarters 
when you are in the city. 

It was deemed advisable to remove 
the Business Agent’s office to this 
place because of the fact that Ra- 
leigh is a large business center with 
wholesale and retail houses in almost 
every line, and enjoys fine railroad 
facilities, so that I can reach and 
serve the brethren quicker and bet- 
ter than I have been able to do here- 
tofore. As I am now situated, I have 
the advantage of giving personal at- 
tention to the filling of any order 
for anything that you may want to 
buy in this city, and can forward or- 
ders to manufacturers and wholesale 
houses in other cities as heretofore 
or more quickly. With the increased 
facilities that I now enjoy the Agen- 
cy should do an increased business. 

At the last meeting of the State 
Farmers’ Association I was endorsed 
for Business Agent for that Associa- 
tion, therefore in addition to filling 
orders for Alliancemen and ex-Al- 
liancemen, I will fill orders for mem- 
bers of the State Farmers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Let me hear from you when you 
wish to purchase anything, and let 
us together endeavor to build up the 
business of the Agency to its former 
position. You want to save money 
and I want to help you to save it; 
send me your orders and I will prove 
to you that I can. 

T. B. PARKER, S. B. A. 

Raleigh, N. C. 





BOYS FALL and bruise them- 
selves. Grown-up athietes sprain 
muscles by overdoing wholesome ex- 
ercise. The aches and soreness are 
taken out with Perry Davis’ Pain- 
killer. Rub it well into the throbbing 
flesh and relief is immediate. 


FARMERS’ MEETINGS. 
Public Addresses by H. M. Cates in 
Johnston, Cumberland, Sampson and 
Wayne. 


Bro. H. M. Cates, of Alamance 
County, will attend County Allianee 


places, and address the public on 
matters affecting the welfare of the 
farmers: 

Smithfield, Johnston County,Tues- 
day, October 7th. 

MeMillan’s Chapel, Cumberland 
County, Wednesday, October 8th. 

Salemburg, Sampson County, 
Thursday, October 9th. 

Grantham’s Store, Wayne County, 
Saturday, October 11th. . 

Bro. Cates will also make an ad- 
dress at Salemburg on the night be- 
fore the meeting of the Sampson 
County Alliance, to-wit, Wednesday 
night, October 8th, as well as to the 
Alliancemen and the publie general- 
ly on Thursday. 

Every farmer who can possibly do 
so should make an effort to hear Bro. 
Cates. He is not only a thoughtful 
speaker, but an entertaining one, and 
the “yarns” that he tells are in them- 
selves worth going all the way to 
hear, as those who have heard him at 
the State Alliance will testify. 

Remember that the public—men, 


bers of the Alliance or not—are ask- 
ed to attend. 

We earnestly hope that Progres- 
sive Farmer readers in the sections 
named will get their neighbors to go 
out and hear Bro. Cates. He will 
have something to say worth saying 
and he will say it in a way that will 
make you glad of the opportunity of 
hearing him. 





In making the effort to present a 
fairly complete series of studies of 
the leaders in our American business 
world, the editore of the Cosmopol- 
itan believed that they would be ren- 
dering a distinct service to the gen- 
eral public. Every effort has been 
made not only to secure disinterested 
writers, but at the same time to have 
the work done by men of large expe- 
rience, who would be capable of un- 
derstanding difficulties surmounted 
and appreciating results accomplish- 
ed. Certainly no serial ever present- 
ed in the Cosmopolitan has been so 
widely read by the general public. 
Before the conclusion it is intended 
to cover the industrial world—those 
who direct in manufactures, com- 
merece, banking, insurance, publish- 
ing, transportation—all the pursuits 
in which organizing talent has been 
required to achieve present develop- 
ment. In the September issue an in- 
sight into the careers of John W. 
Gates, Charles R. Flint, Sir Hiram 
Maxim, H. H. Rogers, John Arbuckle 
and others is presented. 








tory. 
ed, and it is expected that the en- 
rollment will reach 300 this year. 
This school makes a special point of 
furnishing situations to its grad- 
uates. Expenses.are very low and 
there are a number of free scholar- 
ships now open. If you think of go- 
| ing to school this year you should 
| write at once to the President, W. T. 
Whitsett, Ph.D., for further partic- 
ulars. 





meetings at the following times and | 


women and children, whether mem- | 
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WONDERFUL! WONDERFUL!— | 


EVERYBODY READ THIS. 


I am supervisor of A. and A. R. 
R., and I recall that I was the most 
inveterate stammerer in the State 
Life was a dead letter to me—always 
embarrassed in company. Really fit 
for nothing but to stammer and to be 


laughed at by every fool I met. But | 


now I am a changed man, and feel 
like I want to live a hundred years 
to tell all stammerers that Dr. G. 
W. Randolph cured me in two days. 
He is now at Hotel Dorsett, Raleigh, 
N. C., curing many. He cured pret- 
ty Miss Annie R. Smith, of Hills- 
boro, N. C., and others, too quick to 
talk about. He cures by a scientific 
process, and not by hypnotism. .My 
home is Biscoe, Montgomery Coun- 
tVe> Ns “O, Respectfully, 
J. B. YATES. 


SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY, 


“CAPITAL CITY ROUTE.” 

Short line to principal cities of the South 
and Svuthwest, Florida, Cuba, Texas, Califor- 
nia aud Mexico, reaching the Capitals of six 
States. 





In Effect March 5, 1902. 
SOUTY WARD, 


Dall Dally 
Nod = NOS 
Lv Ralvigh, SAL 412am -727 pu 
Ar Hamlet, a 70'!am 1025 pm 
Ar Columbia, a 93> am 18 am 
Lv Columbia, * 1035am 1(5am 
Ar Bavannah a6 210pm ¢8au 
Ar Jackson villa, be TH pm V9ldam 
Ax Tamnva 645am 645 pw 
No. 83. No. #1 
Lv Raleigh, BAL 412am 35 pm 
Ar Hamlet, bs 70am TK PM 
Ar Wilmington, « 1215 pm caaeeiasiens 
Ar Charlotte, Ms 10:8 am 1932 pre 
Ar Atlanta,] ” 8H pm Tram 
Ar Augueta, O¢ W Y.......... AOE <doxscxiveiieks 
Ar Afacon, C of Ga............... 7apm 13am 
Ar Montgomery, AadWP..92%) pm 66pm 
Ar Mobile, Ala., L & NN... ZEB BIN ......cceceenee 
Ar New Orleans, L&N........ TARE <ccasenssaussass 
Ar Nashville, NC &S8t.L..4am 665 pm 
Ar Memphis, 414 pm 82am 
SORTHWARD. 
No. 32 No. 88 
Lv Raleigh, SAL 13am lam 
Ar Norlina, “* 832am 10 pm 
Ar Portsmouth, “ 715am 63) pm 
No. 4 No. 66 
Ly Raleigh, SAL 13}am 11% am 
Ar Norlina, ee B82arm 12 pm 
Ar Richmond, SS 63am 465 pm 
Ar Washington, P RRK......... 1010am 886 pm 
Ar New York, O DSB 00... secs 214) pm 
Os Serpeaese . NwBam i193 pre 
Ar Philadelphia, ‘ 13pm 24arn 
Ar New York, a 413 pm @80 am 
Ar Washington, N& WS&B, ...-.. 85am 
Ar Baitimore, BS P U0........ ce 2645 & 
Ar Philadelphia, NYP&@N,546 pm 610am 
Ar New York, ” Sls pm 8Wwem 


a plieaae Daily except Sunday. (b) Eastern 
me 


connections at Jacksonville and Tampa for 
all Fiorida Kast (Coast points. and forall point 
in Texas, Mexico and California. 


TRAINS ARRIVE AT RALEIGH AS 
. FOLLOWS: 


F om North 





130 ar0 
. lle am 
il3:am 


SLEEPING CAR SERVICE. 

Trains 31 and 34 Florida and Metre 
politan Limited, has Drawing Room 
Sleeping Cars, News York to Jackson- 
ville and Atlanta, and between Ports- 
mouth and Charlotte. Vestibule day 
coaches Washington to Jacksonville, 
Portsmouth to Atlanta. 

No. 27 and 66 “SEABOARD” Fast 
Mail has drawing room buffet sleeping 
ear New York to Jacksonville, con- 
necting at Hamlet with sleeping car 
to and from Atlanta. 

No. 38 and 41 drawing room sleep- 
ing car and day coaches’ between 





Whitsett Institute, Whitsett, N, | Portsmouth and Atlanta. 
C., has the best opening in its his- | 
Last year 250 students attend- | 





Tickets on sale to all points. Pull. 
man berths reserved and reservations 
made on outgoing steamers from Nor. 
folk. Baggage checked from hotels 
and residences without extra charge at 


Up-town Ticket Office 
C. H. GATTIS, C. T. and P. A. 


’Phones 117. Raleigh, N. O 
H. 8. LEARD, 7. P. A., 
Raleigh, N. 0 
Yarboro House Building, 


Many a Meikle Maks a Muckle, 


YOUR WANTS SUPPLIED AT 
PRICES YOU CAN AFFORD TO 
PAY cee 


ee 


A. B. STRONACH CO., 


NEW DRESS GOODS, 
COAT SUITS, 
SEPARATE SKIRTS, 
KNIT UNDERWEAR, 
HOSIERY, 

SHOES. 


In writing for samples, etc., men- 
tion this paper. 


A, B. STRONACH £0., 


215 FAYETTEVILLE STREET, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


STAMMERING 
BANKER.......... tee 


C., come to see Dr. G. W. Randolph, that 
noted Specialist of the voice from St. Louis, 
who is curing so many Staminerers at Dor- 
sett Hotel, Raleigh, N. C., and he cured him 
of Stammering inoneday. Capt. Lutz is the 
happiest man in North Carolina to-day. His 
home is Hudson, N. C., where he is in the 
mercantile business, and he will gladly an- 
Swer all letters of enquiry about his cure. 
No one need to Stammer when they can be 
cured in one to three days. 


Hand this to a Stammerer. 


Send him stamped and addressed envelope 
for reply. 





CAP er. “2. ti. 
LUTZ, who is 
the President 
ot the Com- 








eS RALEIGH 
MARBLE 
WORKS, 


COOPER BROS., Proprietors, 
RALEIGH, N.C. 


Tablets, 
Headstones, 
Iron Fence. 


—_—_o-— 

WE PAY FREIGHT. 
—o—_ 

&@ New Catalogue for 














— the asking. -- =-:- 














SOUTHERN RAILWAY WEEK 
END RATES TO MOUNTAIN 
AND SEACOAST RESORTS. 


The Southern Railway will sell 
Week End round irip tickets for 
points named below for all trains Sat- 
urdays and Sundays good returning 
leaving destination not later than 
Monday following date of sale, except 
for Morehead City, N. C., tickets will 
be sold Saturdays only good returning 
leaving destination Tuesday following 
date of sale, and Blowing Rock, N. C., 
all trains Fridays and Saturdays, good 
returning leaving destination not later 
than Tuesday following date of sale, 
at the following rate from Raleigh: 


To Asheville, N. C. ........... $6.25 
To Black Mountain, N. CO. .... 5.85 
To Round Knob, N. C. ........ 5.65 
Mo Manion. NN, ©), . ocicccclcecsieee Dano 
To Morganton, N. C. ..... wccee Sao 
To Connelly Springs, N. C. .... 4.75 
To dickory: IN, ©. . ..ccsceseres 400 
Wo Shang N. ©: . dass avcecceces OD 
To Rutherfordton, N. CO. ...... 5.85 
To Vancainton, N. ©, ..: 0000000 Aub 
Me Cire. NO. cos ce cscesceces SD 
MO Tenge, Ns. os cee canes be0e% Ame 
FO NOPEGIC. VB. ccsssseoo-00e00 
TO Old Pomt. Vas occcescscccee 
To Qaean View, Vas so. o0ss cre 
To Virginia Beach, Va. ........ 
To Morehead City, N. CO. ...... 
To Wilmingtan, N. C. ........ 4.00 
To Blowing Rock, N. ©. ...... 7.80 
To Hot Springs, N. C. ........ 7.00 


For further particulars, tickets, 
Pullman reservations, ete., write or 
eallon T. C. STURGIS, CO. T. A., 
Yarborough House Building, Fayette- 

ville Street, Raleigh, N. C. 
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